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_ POETRY. 


For the Woman's Journal. 
LAKE LUCERNE, 


BY MRS. H. B. GOODWIN, 





O fair Lucerne, thy waters make 
A mirror for prond Rhigi’s face; 
And clouds their purple glory take 
From heavenly heights to lend thee grace. 
Then on thy softly blushing breast 
In golden silence calmly rest, 
As infant to its mother pressed! 
Upon thy waves the lily white 
In summer sunshine idly dreams; 
The hare-bell bends to catch the light 
That on thy crystal bosom gleams; 
The brown-eyed pansy lifts her head 
From off the tender mosses’ bed, 
On thee her incense sweet to shed. 
Fringes of modest, graceful ferns 
Creep closely to thy silver brim; 
The columbine her coy face turns 
From sheltering rocks all gray and grim, 
And looks, with fondly wistful eyes 
Into thy depths, where mirrored lies 
The sunset amber of the skies. 
The tasselled larch and tuneful pine 
Their shade and music freely give; 
And flowering shrub and trailing vine 
Beside thee are content to live; 
With joyous shout the glad streams leap 
From heights where snows eternal sleep, 
A carnival with thee to keep. 
Around thee hoary mountains stand, 
Guarding thine everlasting dower 
Of beauty from profaning hand, 
And Jelling always of God's power, 
His majesty and holiness; 
Thy waves the mountain's feet caress: 
Thy gentle mission is to bless. 
O fair Lucerne! exceeding fair 
I found thee when my heart was glad. 
Now, full of rest thy balmy air 
For one, who desolate and sad, 
Seeks on thy crowning Alpine height 
And on thy shores the old-time light. 





“THE OTHER S\DE OF THE WOMAN QUES- 
TION.” 





Iremember the time when any country 
editor who had not time to report the 
speeches at an Anti-slavery convention could 
satisfy himself and his readers by saying: 
“The speeches only reiterated the stock ar- 
guments,” and even the Boston Advertiser 
disposes in this easy way of those who write 
“The Other Side of the Woman Question,” 
in the November North American. Yet the 
most experienced abolitionists, however 
tired of eloquence, generally carried away 
from each convention some new and strong 
statement by Garrison, some brilliant point 
by Puillips, some inimitable retort by Doug- 
lass—all to be quoted and enjoyed at home. 
And I can truly say that 1 have read four 
out of five of these North American papers 
with a fresh sense of the resources of the 
subject. Each of the four, Mrs. Howe, 
Mrs. Lucy Stone, Mrs. Stanton, and Mr. 
Phillips makes some point in these few 
pages, which is either essentially new, or 
never presented itself at just that angle. 

How admirably Mrs. Howe, for instance, 
turns on her antagonist his own admission: 
“He tells us that the best men among us 
naturally shun politics. Allof our women, 
then, the best included, are subject to the 
legislation of a set of men whom he charac- 
terizes as ‘practiced tricksters,’ or as ‘hun- 
gry and rapacious crowds.’” Thus from the 
very admission of Mr. Parkman—a thor- 
oughly unfounded one, so far as my obser- 
vation goes—she draws strength for her 





own position and achieves for the moment 
a triumph, both rhetorical and logical. So 
when Lucy Stone says: ‘‘Naturally, women 
ask, if ‘all political power is inherent in the 
people,’ why they who are more than half 
the entire population have no political ex- 
istence? Is it because they are not people? 
Only a madman would say of a congrega- 
tion of women, There were no people 
there.’” This last retort is a satre-stroke 
as keen and swift as the other; it is some- 
thing that nobody has happened to say be- 
fore, and a reply like this is as interesting 
to watch as any parry and thrust at a fenc- 
ing-match, 

Mrs. Stanton finely says: “The old idea 
of different spheres should now give place 
to the higher idea of different responsibili- 
ties in the same sphere. Wherever duty 
summons Man, Woman has a corresponding 
duty in the same place;” and she here makes 
astatement equally admirable, and one never 
so well put before. Again, Mr. Phillips re- 
futes the stock objection in regard to mili- 
tary duty by the keen suggestion, ‘Just in 
the same way and with the same truth, 
some say the right of voting and the pos- 
session of wealth should never be divorced, 
because law with no power to enforce it is 
ridiculous, and in these days neither can 
war be made nor government maintained 
without money.” This is a striking and 
skilful reply, and one which is to me at 
least quite new. 

Our opponents may, then, rest satistied 
that these four articles are good reading for 
us, if not for them; and if the arguments 
are an old story to these opponents, they 
are not soto us. It is on the other hand 
only a part of that frankness which we re- 
formers commonly use toward one another, 
if I say that each of the four has here and 
there used, as 1 think, some arguments not 
quite so much to be trusted. If the object 
were to win some immediate success, to-day 
or to-morrow, it might not be fair or generous 
to point this out. But the object is to suc- 
ceed in the end, and all insufficient material 
is to be avoided in our structure. Mr. 
Phillips and Mrs. Stanton, as the most bril- 
liant platform gladiators of the four, incur 
this risk the oftenest; but each of the quar- 
tette—and very likely the fifth personage, 
too, if any kind critic would only convict 
him of it—makes some assertions that do 
not seem to me quite sound. Mrs Howe, 
for instance, is quite right in saying that 
Mr. Parkman cannot be familiar with the 
general tone of the Woman-Suffrage argu- 
ment, but I do not think it can quite be de- 
nied that there is upon its platform an occa- 
sional sprinkling of just such frothy decla- 
mation as he censures, though perhaps Mrs. 
Howe has not heard it. Mrs. Stone goes too 
far, I think, in attributing the war-spirit of 
mankind to one sex only; the fury of savage 
women is not merely a reflected quality, but 
belongs to their savage nature; as Spanish 
women go to bull-fights, not in submission 
to their husbands, but to please themselves. 

Mrs. Stanton far underrates, I think, the 
strength and peril of man’s sensual nature, 
when she thinks that ‘if our best men with 
pen and word would do for women now what 
with their swords brave knights did in the 
age of chivalry, our daughters would soon 
be safe everywhere,” although she speaks 
with the fine eloquence of justice when she 
afterward says: ‘‘Chance insults from the 
lower orders are light indeed compared to 
those that are coined into laws and constitu- 
tions by our husbands, fathers, brothers, and 
sons. Norude jest from an ignorant ruffian 
could so stir a proud woman’s blood as a 
well-written travesty on her sex from the 
pen of a man of learning and position.” I 
think that Mr. Phillips overstates, as he has 
before done, the argument from the im- 
provement of literature under Woman’s in- 
fluence, and is obliged to make the un- 
founded assumption that we have to expur- 
gate Sophocles because Woman’s position 
in Greece was low. The fact is otherwise; 
we do not need to expurgate Sophocles, for 
there is nothing to blot out; the whole body 
of Greek literature taken together, even 
including Aristophanes, the only offender, 
is cleaner than the English, and far cleaner 
than the French. Nor do I think him hap- 
py in the claim he makes for the moral tone 
of the parlor;its standard simply differs from 
that of public life, but is no higher. It is 
true, as he says, that ‘‘men are féted in poli- 
tics whom you would never invite to your 
parlor,” but it is also true that you may in- 
vite to your parlor men who, although per- 
sonally pure, have not the moral stamina 
for politics. These criticisms, however, 
are exceptional; almost everything in the 
four contributions seems to me strong, 
candid, and satisfactory. T. W. H. 
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FRANCIS PARKMAN’S REASONS. 





It is satisfactory to learn that the article 





of Francis Parkman is considered an able, 
comprehensive, and conclusive document 
on that side of the question, by opponents 
of Woman Suffrage. If the opposition is 
driven into the very narrow corner ot Mr. 
Parkman’s paper, it cannot be very difficult 
to overthrow it. The writer bases his ob- 
jection to Woman Suffrage mainly upon 
two principles: 

Ist, That ‘the object of government is the 
accomplishment of a certain result; the 
greatest good of the governed.” 

2d, That women are influenced by emo- 
tion rather than reason. 

Are these premises correct? 

That the object of government is ‘the 
good of the governed” has always been 
claimed by usurpers and tyrants. It was 
this principle which justified the inquisition, 
and the massacre of St. Bartholomew, 
which lay at the foundation of slavery, and 
which has been used to justify every form 
ot injustice and oppression. It is not the 
theory of government upon which our na 
tion is founded; which is, that government 
is instituted for the purpose of protecting 
the people in the enjoyment of their rights. 
To secure the right to life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness, governments are insti- 
tuted, But, granting that governments were 
instituted to promote ‘‘the good of the gov- 
erned” otherwise than by protecting them 
in the enjoyments of their rights, who is 
authorized to decide what is for the best 
‘good of the governed”? Surely, no one 
but themselves. By what authority shall 
Mr. Parkman decide what is for my good, 
instead of allowing me to decide it? Have 
I not as much right to decide what is for 
his best good; allowing him no voice in the 
matter? But Mr. Parkman coolly assumes 
that man should decide what is best for 
Woman. He confesses that man cannot 
fully comprehend Woman; yet he is inno- 
cently surprised that ‘‘the subject to which 
men have given their chief attention since 
the world began” is not by this time “‘toler- 
ably well understood,” so that “little doubt 
would remain as to the nature, capacities, 
and position of women.” It does not occur 
to him that women are any judges of their 
own ‘“‘nature, capacities and position,” or 
are at all qualified to judge what is for their 
best good. Indeed he assumes that they 
are not thus qualified. 

If it be true, as Mr. Parkman maintains, 
that women are governed rather by emotion 
than reason, it must either be so in the na- 
ture of things, or else this is a defect caused 
by false training, and capable of being rem- 
edied. If it besoin the nature of things, 
then to be governed by emotion instead of 
reason is womanly, and should be encour- 
aged in women, and such of us as are in- 
clined to be governed by reason instead of 
emotion are defective, abnormal monstrosi- 
ties, and should hasten to correct this defect 
by cultivating our emotional nature and 
training it to control our reason. Are wo- 
men who are thus governed by emotion in- 
stead of reason best calculated to become 
mothers, and to train up families of children 
in the way they should go? To ask the 
question is to answer it. If Woman is what 
Mr. Parkman describes, she is utterly unfit 
for the duties of wifehood and motherhood 
to which he would confine her. A fine time 
men have with wives who are governed by 
emotion rather than reason! And charm- 
ing children they rear! Yet if that is wome 
anly development it shou'd be encouraged. 
That it cannot de the natural and healthful 
condition of Woman is obvious. If she has 
become thus from false training, let that 
training be corrected, and the result will 
give us women governed by reason instead 
of emotion; and Mr. Parkman’s objection 
will thus be removed. Mr. Parkman con- 
siders the theory of sex heredity an absurd 
one. How, then, does he account for the 
very wide difference which he claims exists 
between men and women—a difference so 
wide that while Woman cannot be trusted 
to govern herself, man may be trusted to 
govern not only himself but her? What 
prevents girls from inheriting the reasoning 
powers of their fathers; or boys from par- 
taking of the emotional natures of their 
mothers? 

Mr. Parkman seems to be a little incon- 
sistent with his own theory that women are 
governed by emotion instead of reason, 
when he objects to Woman Suffrage on the 
ground that, should it be adopted, “abstract 
right” would prevail to an extent which he 
seems to regard as quite alarming. One 
would naturally suppose that “abstract 
right” would be insisted on by reasoning 
rather than emotional people, who can only 
see what they want instead of what is right 
in the abstract. Abstract principles are 
usually deduced from a course of dispas- 
sionate reasoning. 

Mr. Parkman seems anxious lest men 








should %e required (in case ‘‘abstract right” 
should prevail?) to rise to as high a moral 
plane as women; which he thinks would be 
an intolerable “hardship.” He can see but 
one reason why people need be moral, and 
that reason applies only to women; there- 
fore there i8 no necessity whatever for mo- 
rality in men! His reason is not one sug 
gested either by religion, by the ordinary 
principles of moral science, or of physiolog- 
ical well-being; it is a legal reason. The 
sole object of morality is the correct deter- 
mination of the succession of property! 
This being sufficiently secured by the puri- 
ty of women, men need be bound by no 
moral code! For legal convenience alone is 
purity required by civilized society! Such 
is the ethical reasoning of Mr. Francis 
Parkman, who has been so eagerly endors- 
ed by the opponents of Woman Suffrage, 
Not such was the moral standard of one 
who said: ‘Let him who is without sin 
among you first cast a stone at her.”” When 
Mr. Parkman assumes that Woman is capa- 
ble of a self control which would be an in- 
tolerable ‘“‘hardship” to man, does he not 
imply that it is she, and not he who is ‘‘gov- 
erned rather by reason than emotion?” 


Having figured out his little moral prob- 
lem to a conclusion so satisfactory to him- 
self, Mr. Parkman draws a sigh of relief, and 
proceeds to deprecate the many evils which 
would follow in the train of Woman Suf- 
frage; among the most prominent of which 
would be the unscrupulous use of feminine 
“charms” in gainirg political advantages, 
It is gratifying to find that Mr. Parkman 
does not agree with most anti-Woman Suf- 
fragists in the theory that women would 
“Jose their charms” by voting. On the con- 
trary he seems to imagine that those charms 
would be heightened thereby to such a de- 
gree that the sex which is ‘‘governed rath- 
er by reason than emotion” would be utter- 
ly powerless to resist them. To prove that 
unprincipled women would thus use their 
“charms,” he cites instances in which they 
have already done so; thus showing that 
withholding the ballot is no preventive of 
the evil he apprehends from its use. Nor 
does it seem to occur to him that the vote 
would give Woman an honest power to 
wield, instead of a dishonest one. It strikes 
a humble member of that class which is 
governed rather by emotion than reason, 
that a more effectual remedy for the dan- 
gerous use of feminine charms is to develop 
in men that higher morality which Mr. 
Parkman so seriously deprecates as an un- 
reasonable and unnecessary ‘‘hardship.” 


Mr. Parkman is rather inconsistent for 
one of those nob!e beings who are always 
“governed by reason,” when he asserts, in 
one paragraph, that, if Woman Suffrage 
prevailed, there would be danger that men 
might be coerced by a ‘female mob” against 
which there would be no defense; and, in 
another, that they should not vote because 
they have no power to enforce their laws. 
And when he says: ‘‘The question is, 
whether the persistency of a few agitators 
shall plunge us blindfold into the most 
reckless of all experiments; whether we 
shall adopt this supreme device for devel- 
oping the defects of women, and demolish 
their real power, to build an ugly mockery 
instead ;” and characterizes the movement 
he opposes as ‘‘a most unnatural and _pesti- 
lent revolution,” we wonder whether he is 
indeed ‘‘governed rather by reason than 
emotion.” 

“The right of voting, and the duty of 
fighting, should never be divorced,” says 
Mr. Parkman. When were they eyer unit- 
ed; and are they now united in any quarter 
of the globe? Where has it ever been 
ruled that the man not liable to military 
duty shal! not vote? Will any representa- 
tive of the sex which is ‘‘governed rather 
by reason than emotion” inform us? 

Mr. Parkman says that, ‘‘in politics, the 
virtues of women would sometimes be 
as dangerous as their faults.” What a 
“hard lot” we must be, when even our 
virtues are dangerous! But in the very 
next sentence he says: ‘But itis not their 
virtues that we should see in the dust and 
scramble of the political arena;” and pro- 
ceeds to rehash the familiar argument 
about how only the bad women would 
vote, etc., etc. How the ‘‘virtues of wom- 
en” are going to be a dangerous element in 
politics, when they are not going to ap- 
pear there at all, puzzles some members of 
the sex which is governed by emotion in- 
stead of reason to understand. 

If the class who are “governed rather by 
reason than emotion” can give no better 
reasons why women should not vote, than 
are found in Mr. Parkman’s-articles, we 
may well conclude that he is in error in 
maintaining the position he advocates. 

LavVINIA GOODELL, 


CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Frances E. Witarp is in Iowa helping 
to organize the ‘‘Home Protection” work in 
that State. 

Mrs. A. J. Duntway, of the New North- 
west, is doing an amount of field service for 
Woman Suffrage in Oregon. 

Miss ANNE WHITNEY’s model for a statue 
of Samuel Adams has been accepted by the 
City of Boston. She will receive $4800 
for it. 

Mrs. Proressor GUNNING prepared and 
read before the Woman Suffrage club of 
Waltham a history of the ballot, which has 
been published entire in the Waltham Free 
Press, , 

Miss HELEN Taytor has been a member 
of the London School Board for three years, 
and the radicals of the Southwark Division 
propose to again retlect her, and with her 
Mrs. Lucas, sister of John Bright. 


Miss CHANDLER, the daughter of Mr. 
Chandler of Madura, after graduating at 
Wellesley College, goes back to India to as- 
sist her bereaved parents, three of whose 
children have recently died. 

Mrs. CuisnoM is receiving subscriptions 
to enable her to prosecute the remaining 
persons concerned in the murder of her hus- 
band and children, and she ought to receive 
many. 





HELEN Porrer’s character impersona- 
tions are truly wonderful. Her remarkable 
power has been exhibited in this city to ad- 
miring audiences, But she does too much 
and will wear out too soon. Let her do less 
and last longer. 


Jessie BeENTON FREMONT, the wife of 
Gen, Fremont, Governor of Arizona, has 
organized several classes in history among 
the grown sons and daughters of poor set- 
tlers, and is fast winning the semi-civilized 
over from the ways of barbarism into which 
they otherwise might drift. 

Mrs. Perkins says concerning her dis- 
tinguished family: ‘‘Isn’t it discouraging to 
be known only in connection with some- 
body else? Now I am hardly ever Mary 
Beecher Perkins; it is either ‘the sister of 
Henry Ward Beecher,’ or ‘the daughter of 
old Lyman Beecher,’ or ‘the mother-in-law 
of Edward Everett Hale.’”’ 


Miss KArHarineE M., Rowan, is a niece of 
Miss Emily V. Mason, who some years since 
wrote a popular ‘‘Life of General Lee,” and 
compiled a volume of the “Southern Poems 
of the War”; and has been conspicuously 
identified with the education of Southern 
girls since the war. She edited the poems 
of Frank O. Ticknor, recently published by 
J. B. Lippincott. 


Miss Bariaut, one of the most success- 
ful of Prof. Monroe’s pupils at the Boston 
University School of Oratory, has opened a 
school in the rooms recently occupied by the 
school, and will continue the work, adopt- 
ing the same methods which have rendered 
the school so popular and worthy of sup- 
port. Miss B. received the highest honors 
of the school, and has been a teacher for 
two years under Prof. Monroe. She pro- 
poses to give a full and thorough course of 
instruction in the art of oratory and expres- 
sion, either in class or private instruction, 
Especial attention will be given to prepara- 
tion for public work and private teaching. 
It may be of interest to know that Miss B. 
carries on the work with the special approv- 
al of President Warren, of the University. 


Miss Suste M. Pue.anp has just entered 
upon a three years’ course at!a Medical Col- 
lege in New York City. Susie belonged to 
a family of eleven children, nine of whom 
are living and engaged in different occupa- 
tions. Her parents of moderate means— 
and we know what is required by this,—in- 
dustry and much economy, besides includ- 
ing in this instance, a mother who, though 
desirous to fulfill her duties, could do but 
little, for she has always been in delicate 
health, a father working hard to support his 
family until one by one went to make their 
‘‘way,” has given the “right lesson” to Su- 
sie. Industrious at home, and not ashamed 
of respectable labor abroad, she has worked 
at house-work, book-binding, and was very 
successful at an early age, teaching. She 
has aided her brothers and sisters; one sis- 
ter attending high school, including music 
at extra expense. A brother was nursed 
through along and severe sickness, mean- 
while Susie keeping at work book-binding. 
Is not this an example of noble courage and 
true womanly perseverance? Point to the 
young man who has earned his college 
course at the ‘pittance of price” a woman 
gets for any labor she does, also out of it 
the friends which he has aided and the acts 
of kindness which he has performed with 





his own hands, meanwhile. 
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THE OLD STORY, 


Fair head meekly bowed, 
A shy glance coming after 
Voices not over loud, 
And a low, sweet laughter, 
So is the story told 
Up in the cottage old, 
Under the smoky rafter. 
A fair maid flushing rea 
With an unknown feeling, 
But shamed to bow her head 
For all her lover's kneeling; 
So is the story told 
Down ‘mid the white and gcld 
Under the painted ceiling. 
or — 


AN AUTUMN DAY. 


Like a jewel golden-rimmed; 
Like a chalice nectar- brimmed; 
Like a strain of music low 

Lost in some sweet long-ago; 
Like a fairy story old 

By the lips of children told; 
Like a rune of ancient bard; 
Like a missal glory-starred— 
Comes upon her winsome way 
This enchanting autumn day. 
O’er the hills the sunlight sleeps; 
Through the vale the shadow creeps; 
On the river's stately tides 

Rich the silent splendor glides; 
Where the flowery orchards be, 
Perfumed breezes wander free: 
Where the purple clusters shine 
Through the net-work of the vine, 
Fragrant odors fill the air; 
Beauty shineth everywhere, 
While upon her joyous way © 
Comes the lovely autumn day. 

— ome 


THE CLOUD. 


The cloud lay low in the heavens; 

Such a little clond it seemed, 

Just lightly touching the sea’s broad breast, 
Where the rose-light lingered across the west, 
Soft and gray as in innocent rest, 

While the gold athwart it gleamed. 

It looked such a harmless cloudlet, 

Seen over the sleeping wave, 

Yet the keen-eyed mariner shook his head, 
As slowly it crept o’er the dusky red. 

‘See the rocket-lines are clear,” he said, 
And his lips set stern and grave. 
And or ever the eve was midnight 

That cloud was lowering black, 

Dimmed the light of the stars away, 
Dimmed the flash of the furious spray, 

As the breakers crashed in the northern bay, 
Winds howling on their track, 

So in life’s radiant morning 

May a tiny care or cross 

Just trouble the peaceful course of love, 

As if the strength of its sway to prove, 

As if to whisper: ‘‘My surface may move, 
But my roots can laugh at loss.” 

It may seem such a little jarring, 

Ouly Experience sighs, 

For, with time’s sad learning to sharpen the glance, 
He sees the ‘‘rift in the lute’’ advance, 
Knows how fate may seize upon circumstance 
To sever the closest ties. 

Ah, me! in the fiercest tempest 

The lifeboat its work may do; 

But what can courage or skill avail 

When the heart lies wrecked by passion’s gale, 
When change or death has furled the sail, 
When treason has bribed the crew? 

Then, watch, O hope and gladness, 

Watch for the rising cloud. 

Sun it away, frank warmth of youth; 

Blow it away, bright breeze of truth; 

For oh! there is neither mercy nor ruth, 
Should it once your heaven enshroud, 

—All the Year Round. 

















For the Woman's Journal. 


THE BURDEN BEARER. 


BY 8. M. PERKINS. 


Mrs, Allen was a happy woman, notwith- 
standing her outward circumstances, She 
generally found the silver lining to every 
cloud. But sometimes her limbs ached with 
weariness, and her head ached with the 
difficult problem of how to make a few dol- 
lars pay so many accumulating bills. 

“TI wonder if these weary burdens will 
ever fall from my shoulders,’’ she exclaimed, 
in an undertone one afternoon, as she dis- 
missed her class and hastened to her own 
room to exchange her one best dress for a 
print calico, and then ran down to her 
‘dower regions,” as she called her basement 
kitchen, to prepare supper. 

Her youngest son was home from college, 
and he had brought a friend for a few weeks, 
two other guests were there, and only one 
pair of hands to make them all comfortable. 

‘‘Jane Eyre prayed for a change of servi- 
tude, a modest prayer that was duly an- 
swered, These ‘changes are all that ever 
come to me; it is a continual servitude and 
nothing else.”” 

But the biscuit must be made and baked, 
the strawberries must be prepared, the table 
set, and soon the sadness was gone, and a 
low voice was heard humming— 


“Nearer, my God, to thee, 
Nearer to thee, 
E’en though it be a cross 
That raiseth me." 


Car! and his friend up-stairs were discuss- 
ing the respective merits of ‘‘Daniel Deron- 
da” and ‘Felix Holt.” 

‘Your mother is a very happy woman,” 
said Darnell. ‘‘I wish I could hear my 
mother sing. She is half sick all the time, 
and is shut up with her aches and perfum- 
ery and does not take any interest in me, 
nor in anythingelse. Are you sure that 
you fully appreciate your mother?” 

“Indeed, I do!” was the reply. ‘‘WhenI 
am out of college, and get a good position in 
the world my mother will be my chief care. 
She shall ride in her carriage some day. She 
has toiled like a slave to educate her boys, 
and we will give her a happy old age.” 

The supper bell interrupted the conversa- 





tion. They all sat long at the table, dis- 
cussing books and authors, and Mrs, Allen 
bore her part in the conversation like the 
truly cultivated woman that she was; and 
Carl was proud of his mother and wondered 
when she found time to read so much and 
to think so much about everything. Then 
they went up stairs and finally went off for 
a sail upon the lake, while the busy house- 
wife washed the dishes and made all things 
ready for the morning. The stars were out 
when her work was done, and she went to 
the piazza and seated herself in a low 
rocker and thought of the past. How far 
off seemed her childhoédd days, with only 
now and then a bit of brightness. She re- 
membered herself a little girl at school, 
shoeless and forlorn, yet carrying off the 
prizes so eagerly coveted by older and more 
wealthy pupils. Then she was'early taken 
from school and put to uncongenial tasks. 
Such long, hard years of servitude, of labor 
so much at variance with her inclinations. 
With a heart-hunger for books, she wrought 
for the very smallest compensation at the 
most distasteful tasks. Longing for the 
society of the great and the good, she was 
surrounded by ignorance and vice. 

But the years went drifting by, and she 
was of age, and could choose for herself. 
Then for a time she was very happy. Hope 
plumed her wings in her girlish heart and 
she resolved to conquer circumstances and 
become a learned woman. She adored in- 
tellect, and in humble adoration bowed the 
knee to the sciences. She was again at 
school, and enjoyed her books even asa 
half-famished child would enjoy a good 
dinner. She wore the plainest garments 
that the coveted dollars might go for the 
stores of knowledge. The wonders of 
chemistry and botany were a continual sur- 
prise and a continual inspiration. When 
she saw the endless diversity of God's works, 
as expressed in natural science, and yet 
found that a few simple laws governed all, 
she looked up in adoration to Him who is 
infinite in small things as well asin great. 

“{f have found the way of knowledge, I 
have found the real good and glory of life,” 
were her exclamations to her school friends. 
The other pupils would cease their studies 
and look at her in wonder as she recited her 
lessons, and regarded her powers as far su- } 
perior to their own. 

Happiness came for a brief period. Then 
sickness laid her heavy hand upon her and 
she could not study. Why was this? She 
was willing to do and dare, was willing to 
go even to the ends of the earth to bea 
teacher or helper of others, yet God had 
seen fit to Jay her wholly aside for a time, 
for weak hands cannot work. Then for 
consolation she turned to the Bible. She 
studied the book that has given wisdom to 
the wisest and strength to the weakest. God’s 
purposes in her experience were all a mys- 
tery, but a strange, new light came from 
the darkness, There was a greater good 
than any to be found in intellectual pur- 
suits. ‘‘To know him whom thou hast 
sent” then became her highest ambition, 
and like a little child she came into the 
spiritual kingdom. She came to the foot of 
the cross, and like Bunyan’s Pilgrim left 
all her burdens there. The precious Sa- 
viour was revealed, tempted in all points 
even as we are, yet without sin. No aim- 
less life now, but a high and noble purpose 
to do valiant work for God and humanity. 
With returning health there came a desire 
to go to foreign lands as a missionary; but 
the way seemed hedged up. Bolder ones 
stepped in and were sent, while her lowly 
plea was all unheeded. 

But plenty of hard toil came. Patienly 
she toiled, not only to lead her pupils up 
the hill of science, but up the lofty spiritu- 
al heights where peace and joy are obtained 
by clasping the hand of Him who rules the 
world, 

But harder lessons came; a long struggle 
with poverty, with little children clinging 
to her skirts, and a husband ill, and peev- 
ish, and despondent. Then a sad funeral, 
and a struggle to feed, and clothe, and edu- 
cate two bright boys. Could one woman’s 
hand be equal to the task? Her lips were 
resolutely set; indeed, it must be done. As 
never before her way seemed hedged in. 
Small remuneration was doled out for her 
woman’s work. She took private classes, 
she did copying for the lawyers, she gave 
lectures, she planned the wardrobe so as to 
make one dollar do the work of two. The 
boys were scholarly and at twelve years of 
age began to prepare for college. They 
conjugated Latin verbs to their mother at 
the dinner table, and learned rhetoric and 
recited lessons while she darned their stock- 
ings. At sixteen they were in college, one 
going two years later than the other. They 
never talked of their finances, and but few 
knew the sacrifice that went with the dol. 
lars that paid the college dues. The well- 
paid professors of the college never stopped 
to think how the money that filled their 
purses, sometimes represented midnight toil 
and unrequited or half-requited Woman’s 
earnings. 

Poor Mrs. Allen thought it all over that 
evening, and yet she was grateful for so 
many blessings. She had firm health. She 
scarcely knew a pain or any kind of an ache, 
and she loved life and the beauty of the 
world. She experienced a keen delight in 








the glad returns of the spring, when the 


earth was clad in such marvellous beauty, 
she loved the summer sunsets, the perfume 
of the flowers, the music of birds, and all 
the golden radiance that summer brings. 
The glorious autumnal landscape gave her 
sweet delight. Winter too, had its pecul- 
iar beauty in her eyes, and she daily thank- 
ed God for a beautiful world. And then 
her boys, her bright scholarly boys, they 
were her especial pride and pleasure. She 
was so glad they were fond of books,—so 
glad they could go to college,—so glad they 
would never know the heart hunger of her 
own early days. James, the eldest,had now a 
good position as teacher in a distant city; 
and Carl, the younger, would be out of 
college in one year more. The clock in the 
distant belfry struck the midnight hour be- 
fore the little party from the lake returned, 
and the weary mother retired to her room 
for the remainder of the night. The forget- 
fulness of sleep brought rest to the tired 
hands and the weary brain, and when 
another morning broke fair and beautiful, 
the mother again lifted the cross of hard 
work for his manifold gifts. 

Another year passed slowly away, and 
the beautiful June days came with the 
wealth of roses, and all the luxuriance of 
summer. Carl wrote to his mother to come 
and see him graduate. He had an honor 
and he wished to give honor to his best 
friend. 

Early and late that poor widowed mother 
toiled to make the needed preparations. 
No burdens seemed too heavy, if she could 
earn the coveted dollars to meet the expenses 
of the journey. It was almost too good to 
be real, it seemed like a fairy tale that she 
was now going to see her youngest among 
the honored ones of an honored college. 
When she started on that little journey, an 
unseen messenger walked beside her, wait- 
ing to take her on a longer journey from 
whence she would never return. God took 
her at her word. She had often said, 
“‘When my youngest son is educated, when 
he is a self-reliant man, then my work is 
done and I am ready todie.” She had said 
too, *‘I would like to go, if it please God 
without pain; I am a coward about physi- 
cal suffering.” 

As Carl stepped off from the platform, 
after his oration, he saw a little flutter in 
the crowded audience. ‘‘A lady had faint 
ed!” soon was said, he looked again,—they 
were carrying his mother out of the chapel, 
out into the open air. Instantly he sprang 
forward to take her in his own strong arms. 
There was a peaceful smile upon the coun- 
tenance, but the tired heart was forever at 
rest. Physicians were speedily summoned 
but they were powerless to arouse one from 
the sleep of death. They said it was heart 
disease, and they carried the body home 
and laid it away under the daisies of sum- 
mer. That poor, toiling, half-paid, yet 
brave woman will never again weep over 
the sorrows that can only be poured into 
the ear of infinite love and mercy. 

Those dear sons for whom one brave wo- 
man toiled so faithfully, are now acting well 
their parts in life’s great drama, and, for 
their mother’s sake are kind, and tender, 
and thoughtful for all women. They seem 
chivalrous in their kindly attentions to ail 
toiling women, and are manfully helping 
forward the reforms that, in any way, help 
their elevation. They do not forget that 
one brave woman walked an almost untrod- 
dep path with bleeding feet, that others 
may have a smoother road, and that two 
sons might have a college education. 

But did she not, after all, have the best 
of it. A pure innocent heart, that thinketh 
no evil, a strong abiding faith, like an an- 
chor to the soul sure and steadfast, a firm 
trust in God that ever kept her childlike 
and serene. She was truly a conquerer. 
She never yielded to her surroundings but 
moulded them to her will, and when she 
went to her higher work she heard the wel- 
come words, ‘‘Wel: done, good and faithful 
servant, enter thou into into the joy of thy 
Lord. For unto him that overcometh will 
I give to eat of the hidden manna.” 
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This brings us to our object, the consid- 
eration of the movement for Female Suf- 
frage. It has been claimed as aright that 
women should vote. It is no right, buta 
wrong. that a small number of women 
should impose on all the rest political duties 
which there is no call for their assuming, 
which they do not want to assume, and 
which, if duly discharged, would be a cruel 
and intolerable burden. This pretense of 
the Woman Suffragists was reduced to an 
absurdity when some of them gravely af- 
firmed that, if a single woman wanted to 
vote, all the others ought to be required to 
do so. 

Government by doctrines of abstract 
right, of which the French Revolution set 
the example and bore the fruits, involves 
enormous danger and injustice. No politi- 
cal right is absolute and of universal appli- 
cation. Each has its conditions, qualitica- 
tions, and limitations. If these are disre- 
garded, one right collides with another, or 
with many others. Even a man’s right to 
liberty is subject to the condition that he 
does not use it to infringe the rights of his 


neighbors, It is in the concrete and not in 
the abstract, that rights prevail in every 
sound and wholesome society. They are 
applied where they are applicable. A gov- 
ernment of glittering generalities quickly 
destroys itself. The object of government 
is the accomplishment of a certain result, 
the greatest good of the governed; and the 
ways of reaching it vary in different coun- 
tries and different social conditions. Neither 
liberty nor the suffrage are the end; they 
are nothing but means to reach it; and each 
should be used to the extent in which it is 
best adapted to its purpose. If the voting 
of women conduces to the greatest good of 
the community, then they ought to vote, 
and otherwise they ought not. The ques 
tion of female suffrage thus becomes a 
practical question, and not one of declama- 
tion. 

High civilization, ancient or modern, has 
hitherto rested on the family. The family, 
and not the individual, has been the politi- 
cal unit, and the head of the family, in esse 
or in posse, actual or prospective, has been 
the political representative of the rest. To 
give the Suffrage to-women would be to re- 
ject the principle that has thus far formed 
the basis of civilized government. 

It is said, and incessantly repeated, that 
the influence of women has kept even pace 
with the growth of civilization. As respects 
direct political influence this is certainly 
untrue. In former times, and under low 
social conditions, women have occasionally 
had a degree of power in public affairs un- 
known in the foremost nations of the mod- 
ern world. The most savage tribe on this 
continent listened, in solemn assembly, to 
the counsels of its matrons, with a defer- 
ence that has no parallel among its civilized 
successors. The people of ancient Lycia, 
at a time when they were semi-barbarians, 
gave such power to their women that they 
were reported to live under a gynecocracy, 
or female government. The word gynecoc- 
racy, by the way, belongs to antiquity. It 
has no application in modern life; and, in 
the past, its spplications were found, not in 
the higher developments of ancient society, 
but in the lower. In the splendid civiliza- 
tion of Athens, women held a very subor- 
dinate place. In the France of two centu- 
ries and more ago, they had a share of po- 
litical power greater than at any time since, 
though France had not then mounted to her 
full height. 

A certain benign influence, indefinite and 
almost mystical in character, has been 
ascribed to “woman,” which, it is pro- 
claimed, will purify our politics. That, in 
some relations of life, the instincts of wo- 
men are preéminently delicate and true; 
that in them the moral nature and the better 
emotions are more apt to rule than in the 
other sex; that their conscience is more 
sensitive, and their religious susceptibilities 
quicker and more controlling—is, happily, 
not to be denied; but they are no whit less 
human than men. Like them, they have 
‘the defects of their qualities,” and the very 
delicacy and impressibility of their mental 
and moral structure give efficacy to these 
defects. There are circumstances under 
which they rarely appear to advantage, or 
avail much for good, 

There are some means of judging from 
experience whether they are likely to exert, 
in public life, the beneficent power ascribed 
to them. Many countries of Europe have 
been governed by queens, and this at a time 
when to wear a crown meant to hold adom- 
inant power. According to the theory, 
these female reigns ought to have shown 
more virtuous and benign government than 
is generally found under the rule of men. 
The facts do not answer to the expectation. 
Isabella of Castile was full of amiable qual- 
ities, but she permitted herself to be made 
the instrument of diabolical religious perse- 
cution, Catharine II. of Russia was one of 
the ablest women who ever held a scepter, 
and one of the most profligate. Maria The- 
resa of Austria was in many respects far 
above the common level; but she was a 
sharer in what has been called the greatest 
of political crimes—the partition of Poland. 
That outrage was the work of three accom- 
plices, two women and a man—the Empress 
of Russia, the Archduchess of Austria, and 
the King of Prussia. The reign of Henry 
1V. of France was one of the most benefi- 

cent in history. His first queen was a profli- 
gate and his second a virago, gravely sus- 
pected of having procured his assassination 
in collusion with her lover. The last wife 
of Louis XIV. was discreet and devout, 
but she favored the dragonnades, and called 
her brother to share the spoils of those atro- 
cious persecutions, A throng of matchless 
statesmen, soldiers, philosophers, and poets 
made the reign of Elizabeth of England 
brilliant and great. It was adorned by the 
high and courageous spirit of the Queen, 
and sullied by her meanness, jealousy, and 
inordinate vanity. Mary of England lives 
in the memory of her bloody persecutions. 
Mary of Scotland was the thorn of her 
kingdom. Her fascinations have outlived 
three centuries, and so have her tumults of 
unbridled love and the dark suspicion of 
crime that rests upon her. The queen- 
mother of Charles IX. of France fomented, 
if she did not cause, the frightful massacre 
of St. Bartholomew, and surrounded herself 
with a band of beautiful and unscrupulous 
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as means of political influence. There have 
been many bad kings, many indifferent Ones 
and a few who have earned the gratitude of 
all time. Many women have worn crowns 
but we look among them in vain for one of 
those royal benefactors of the race. Not 
that women have less power for £00d than 
men. In some circumstances they have 
more. Their desire of good 1s often int 
but this desire has not been best fulfil} 
the field of politics. 

Besidés queens, women in less eminent 
stations have great political influence. This 
was never more true than in France at the 
middle of the seventeenth century, when 
the wives and daughters of the high nobil. 
ity played a remarkable part in the Polities 
of theday. Thesagacious and able De Retz. 
who lived in the midst of these events, and 
took an important part in them, had Unri- 
valled opportunities of studying women in 
their political character. His judgment js 
that they were very adroit in managing the 
strings of a party intrigue, but failed op 
great questions of policy. Two other Points 
are prominent at this time. First, the action 
of these political ladies always had a per. 
sonal bearing, and turned about some man 
or men from motives of love, predilection 
jealousy, or schemes of alliance; secondly, 
with a few exceptions, they used their own 
charms, or those of other women, as means 
of gaining political advantages, and this 
without scruple, and sometimes without 
shame. Instead of purifying politics, they 
corrupted them. 

Finvally—and this instance, if it yields an 
argument to only half the country, yields it 
to the half that alone has need of it—the 
women of the South were more ardent for 
secession and slavery than the men; and, 
when the men knew that the cause was lost. 
their weaker partners refused to yield, 
Fighting was useless; but fair lips still 
cried, ‘Fight on!” It was the action of 
those two very different qualities —a wo. 
man’s will andaman’sresolution. The one 
can be argued with, and the other cannot. 
The one is subject to reason; the other sees 
nothing but the object on which its heart is 
set, and strains after it in the teeth of ruin, 
Not that one does not continually meet wo- 
men entirely reasonable in their aims, and 
in their pursuit of them; but this intracta- 
ble element of ‘‘a woman’s will” will have 
to be accounted with whenever the sex en- 
ters the lists of active politics. 

Shakespeare gives a superb illustration of 
these two qualities, or rather of one of 
them. An intense desire possesses Lady 
Macbeth, and masters her whole being. A 
crown glitters before her eyes, and, as she 
gazes on it, fear, conscience, loyalty, the 
sacred law of hospitality, are all forgotten 
The vehemence of her longing bears on her 
like a fate. Her husband hesitates, divided 
between duty and ambition. She taunts 
him with fear, and his admirable answer— 


“I dare do all that may become a man; 
Who dares do more is none’’— 


is wholly lost upon her. He yields; the 
deed is done, and the prize seized. Then 
come the avenging furies. She pines and 
dies under the tortures of mind, while the 
sterner nature lives on, to perish at last by 
the sword, fighting with fierce desperation 
against the retributive doom. 

This impetuous property of feminine na- 
ture, no doubt, may have its use at times. 
When a people is afflicted by some over- 
whelming evil, to be thrown off at any risk 
or sacrifice, then a one-idea vehemence of 
attack is not out of place. Such modes of 
attack are not confined to women. Ardent 
philanthropic reformers have commonly 
shown feminine characteristics, and assumed 
corresponding attitudes toward the objects 
of their zeal. But, useful as men of this 
stamp are in exceptional emergencies of a 
certain kind, the habitual reformer is gen- 
erally a nuisance when he tries to deal with 
the broad and many-sided questions involved 
in the government of nations. These de- 
mand qualities widely different from bis; 
and at the foundation of them all, the essen- 
tially masculine one of justice. 

One of the chief dangers of popular gov- 
ernment is that of inconsiderate and rash 
legislation. In impatience to be rid of one 
evil, ulterior consequences are apt to be 
forgotten. In the haste to redress one wrong, 
a door may be opened to many. This dan- 
ger would be increased immeasurably if the 
most impulsive and excitable half of bu- 
manity had an equal voice in the making of 
laws. And, in the administration of them, 
abstract right would then be made to pre- 
vail after a fashion somewhat startling. A 
lady of intelligence and admirable inten- 
tions, an ardent partisan on principles of 
pure humanitarianism, confessed that. in 
the last Presidential election, Florida’ had 
given a majority for the Democrats; but in- 
sisted that it was right to count it for Hayes, 
because other States had been counted 
wrongfully for Tilden. It was impossible 
to make her comprehend that government 
conducted or such principles would end in 
anarchy. In politics, the virtues of women 
would sometimes be as dangerous as their 
faults. 

But it is not their virtues that we should 
see in the dust and scramble of the political 
arena. As, when white sand is mingled 
with black, the black is drawn to the mag- 
net and the white is left behind, so the 
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coarse and contentious among women would 
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be drawn to politics by a sort of elective 
affinity. Those of finer sensibilities and 
more delicate scruples would remain in 
more congenial climates, and the law of 
natural selection would rule in all its force. 
The great majority of the sex would employ 
themselves in the duties which must be dis- 
charged so long as the world goes on, and 
distract themselves as little as might be 
with primary meetings, canvasses, conven- 
tions, and election campaigns. It has been 
said, and too truly, that the best men shun 
politics. Their endless complication, the 
innumerable wires that guide their machin- 
ery, and the dexterity required to work it, 
give to the practiced trickster who has made 
them his trade an advantage over far abler 
men who have not. The system of spoils 
draws hungry and rapacious crowds to 
choke incessantly the highways and by- 
ways of the public service, and the brevity 
and uncertainty of the tenure of office 
make it certain that those most fit for it will 
jeast*care to accept it. If these and other 
causes have deterrec the best men from 
taking part in active politics, they would 
deter the best women far more. All that is 
repulsive tothe one would be incomparably 
more so to the other. If politics are to be 
purified by artfulness, effrontery, insensi- 
pility, a pushing self-assertion, and a glib 
tongue, then we may look for regeneration; 
for the typical female politician will be 
richly endowed with all these gifts. 

Thus accoutered for the conflict, she may 
fairly hope to have the better of her mascu- 
line antagomst. A woman has the inalien- 
able right of attacking without being attack- 
ediuturn, She may strike but must not be 
struck, either literally or figuratively. Most 
women refrain from abusing their privilege 
of non-combatants; but there are those in 
whom the sense of impunity breeds the 
cowardly courage of the virago, and makes 
the tongue more terrible than the sword. 
A man’s tongue is strong only as the organ 
of reason or eloquence; but a woman’s is a 
power in itself. During some angry party 
debate, the future House of Representatives 
will present an animated scene when, in or 
out of order, the female members take the 
floor? 

In reckoning the resources of the female 
politicians, there is one which can by no 
means be left out None know better than 
women the potency of feminine charms aid- 
ed by feminine arts. The woman “‘inside 
politics” will not fail to make use of an in- 
fluence so subtile and strong, and of which 
the management is peculiarly suited to her 
talents. If—and the contingency is in the 
highest degree probable—she is not gifted 
with charms of her own, she will have no 
difficulty in finding and using others of her 
sex who are. If report is to be trusted, 
Delilah has already spread her snares for 
the Congressional Samson; and the power 
before which the wise fail and the mighty 
fall has been invoked against the sages and 
heroes of the Capitol. When ‘‘Woman” is 
fairly ‘inside polities,” the sensation press 
will reap a harvest of scandals more lucra- 
tive to itself than profitable to public mor- 
als. And, as the zeal of one class of female 
reformers has been, and no doubt will be, 
largely directed to their grievances in mat- 
ters of sex, we shall have shrill-tongued 
discussions of subjects which had far better 
be let alone. 

It may be said that the advocates of Wo- 
man Suffrage do not look to political wo- 
men for the purifying of politics, but to the 
votes of the sex at large. The two, however, 
can not be separated. It should be remem- 
bered that the question is not of a limited 
and select Woman Suffrage, but of auniver- 
sal one. To limit would be impossible. It 
would seek the broadest areas and the lowest 
depths, and spread itself through the marsh- 
es and malarious pools of society. Those 
instincts that dart to their goal while the 
reason of man gropes and wanders; that 
love of the good and the beautiful which is 
to soothe the raging waters, and guide their 
currents in ways of peace and right—these 
belong to the chosen of their sex alone; and, 
even in them, it may be doubted whether 
they would find profitable exercise in Amer- 
Can politics. Faith is indispensable to all 
achievement; but it must not quarrel with 
common sense, nor walk with eyes shut. If 
it does, it will lead not to success, but to 
disaster. Now, the most ardent faith, if 
joined with common sense andthe faintest 
knowledge of human nature, will fail to 
discern in the great mass of the female sex 
any promise of purer and wiser government. 
Women, as a whole, have less sense of po- 
litical responsibility than men. For this 
there are various reasons, but one will suf- 
fice. They have shared very imperfectly 
in the traditions, and not at all in the prac- 
tice of self-government. The men of free 
countries have been trained to a sense of 
Political responsibitity by long striving for 
Political rights, the memory of which has 
acted asa continual education, special to 
One sex because the other has had neither 
the will nor the opportunity to share it. By 
Slow progress in the acquisition of these 
tights, they have acquired a consciousness 
of their value, some knowledge of the con- 
ditions on which they rest, and the skill to 
use them. In the freest countries, and our 
Own among the rest, there are large num- 
bers of men who have not received this 
‘raining, have never learned the art of self- 





government, and can not share in it without 
injury and danger to the State. Women asa 
whole may be said to be in the condition of 
persons devoid of this training, and of the 
sense of political responsibility that grows 
out of it, excepting a minority composed of 
the more thoughtful, who have acquired it 
by education, conscientiousness, and associ- 
ation with the better sort of men. But the 
vast majority have little or none of it; and 
hence, if they are to be admitted at all to-a 
share in public affairs, they should be ad- 
mitted very gradually. We say nothing 
here of those differences of nature that 
have hitherto in all ages, countries, and 
races, made men the governing half of the 
race. What we urge is, that now and for 
generations to come, Woman as a whole 
must of necessity come into politics far less 
prepared for them than men as a whole. 
Large masses now vote who are unprepared 
to vote. The unprepared women are in- 
comparably more numerous, and in many 
of them the want of preparation is complete 
and absolute. Thisis the condition of near- 
ly all those in the lower strata of society. 
We shall of course be told that they must 
go into the water before they can learn to 
swim; but what is proposed is not to teach 
them to swim; itis to throw them all at 
once into a fathomless ocean, where they 
will dtown themselves, and pull down those 
who were swimming there, or trying to 
swim before them. 

A French statesman once said that, against 
a mob of women, the Government is entire- 
ly helpless. There are no means of repres- 
sion. Bullets, bayonets, sabers, and grape- 
shot are out of the question. And yet, in 
the French Revolution, female mobs were 
fiercer and more destructive than those of 
men. To give women the Suffrage is to 
expose the most excitable part of the hu- 
man race to the influence of political pas- 
sions with no means of defense against pos- 
sible consequences. A body of legislators 
coerced by a female mob would be in a po- 
sition as pitiable as ridiculous. There are 
those who think that the Suffrage would act 
as a Safuty-valve to political passions; butit 
has not so acted in the case of men. Dis- 
satisfied masses, foiled of their purpose at 
the polls, are more apt to resort to force 
than if they had not already tried lawful 
means without success. The bloody riots 
of 1877 were the work of men in full enjoy- 
ment of the Suffrage. It is to the dread of 
lead and steel that the friends of order must 
look in the last resort; and, when this does 
not exist, political frenzy will have its way. 

lf the better class of women flatter them- 
selves that they can control the others, they 
are doomed to disappointment. They will 
be outvoted in their own kitchens, without 
reckcning the agglomerations of poverty, 
ineptitude and vice that form a startling 
proportion of our city populations. It is 
here that the male vote alone threatens our 
system with its darkest perils. The female 
vote would enormously increase the evil, for 
it is often more numerous, always more im- 
pulsive, and less subject to reason; and, 
through causes which we gave above, almost 
devoid of the sense of responsibility. Here 
the bad politician would find his richest re- 
sources. He could not reach the better class 
of female voters, but the rest would be ready 
to his hand. Many women will sell them 
selves; many more would sell their votes. 
Three fourths of them, when not urged by 
sume pressing need or contagious passion, 
would be moved, not by principles, but by 
personal predilections. These, even with 
the best of their sex, do not always lean to 
the soundest and most stable wisdom, either 
for public or piivate life. We deprecate 
any interpretation of disrespect. We have 
known a gracious and noble example of 
cultured womanhood who could by no 
means be persuaded that one of the worst 
of our politicians, reputed also one of the 
most agreeable, was not all that he appeared ; 
and who would infallibly have given him 
her vote, if she had had one to give. The 
female cohorts of crowded cities would 
espouse the cause of their favorites with a 
vehemence unkrown to men; but it would 
be fatuity to believe that they would choose 
them in the interest of good government. 
We say nothing of the outcasts of society; 
though they, too, would have their watch- 
word and their chief. 

The evils of universal female, as of uni- 
versal male Suffrage, would be greatest in 
dense industrial populations. In the coun- 
try, they would be less felt, and least of all 
in the rough and simple life of the thinly- 
settled borders, or the far West. Like other 
political evils, they would reach their cli- 
max in great cities. The government of 
these is difficult enough already. To make 
it impossible would be madness. 

If it is urged that tax-paying women ought 
to vote in virtue of their tax-paying, it 
should be remembered that men have no 
such right. With us, the beggar and the 
millionaire vote alike. No political power 
is granted to the rich that is not granted to 
the poor; or, in other words, property is not 
acknowledged as a basis of representation. 
It is taxed, not because it confers a fran- 
chise, but because the Government protects 
or is presumed to protect it. The same 
measure of protection is given to the prop- 
erty of a woman astothat of aman. If 
female tax payers were allowed to vote, one 
of two things would happen; a principle of 


government which was repudiated in the 
interest of democracy would be restored in 
the interest of wealth; or else all women, 
rich or poor, would receive the franchise 
together. The first alternative is hardly 
possible; under the second, the female 
property-holder would have her own vote 
to defend her property along with several 
needy female votes to imperil it; for the 
poor women outnumber the rich. 

Those who wish the Roman Catholic 
Church to subvert our school system, con- 
trol legislation, and become a mighty polit- 
ical force, cannot do better than labor day 
and night for Woman nSuffrage. This, itis 
true, is opposed to every principle and tra- 
dition of that great church, which, never- 
theless, would reap from it immense bene- 
fits. The priests have little influence over a 
considerable part of their male flock; but 
their power is great over the women, who 
would repair to the poils at the word of 
command with edifying docility and zeal. 

The right of voting and the duty of fight- 
ing should never be divorced. Women, 
though non-combatant, are abundantly com- 
bative when excited. It is conceivable that 
they might discover a casus belli when the 
men could not see it; and, with or without 
the help of sympathizing male zealots, might 
vote in majority that the men should fight. 
This they would probably refuse to do 
against their wishes and convictions, and 
the women, with law clearly on their side, 
could not help themselves. Law with no 
power to enforce it is futile and sometimes 
ridiculous. The above contingency is not 
likely to occur; but that it is simply possi- 
ble shows the false position of a govern- 
ment subject to Woman Suffrage. 

Neither Congress, nor the States, nor the 
united voice of the whole people could per- 
manently change the essential relations of 
the sexes. Universal Woman Suffrage, even 
if decreed, would undo itself in time; but 
the attempt to establish it would work de- 
plorable mischief. The question is, wheth- 
er the persistency of a few agitators shall 
plunge us blindfold into the most reckless 
of all experiments; whether we shall adopt 
this supreme device for developing the de 
fects of women, and demolish their real 
power to build an ugly mockery instead. 
For the sake of womanhood, let us hope not. 
In spite of tLe effect on the popular mind of 
the incessant repetition of a few trite falla- 
cies, and in spite of the squeamishness that 
prevents the vast majority averse to the 
movement from uttering a word against it, 
let us trust that the good sense of the Amer- 
ican people will vindicate itself against this 
most unnatural and pestilent revolution. In 
the fuli and normal development of woman- 
hood lie the best interests of the world. Let 
us labor earnestly for it, and, that we may 
not labor in vain, let us save women from 
the barren perturbations of American poli- 
tics. Let us respect them, and, that we 
do so, let us pray for deliverance from Wo- 
man Suffrage. 
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AN ARTIST WHO DESERVES FAME. 





Do the people of Hartford know that they 
have among them an artist whose paintings, 
in minute accuracy of detail, and particu- 
larly in fidelity to nature in some of the 
most difficult points of color, are hardly sur- 
passed by any painter in America? We 
speak of Mr. Henry E. Porter, a colored 
gentleman. He is a native, we think, of 
this city. Were he in Paris, or even in 
New York, with the recognition of one or 
two accepted authorities in art, he would 
quickly become famous, and command his 
own prices, and have more orders than he 
could fill. Such is the tendency of the pub- 
lic to run, sheep-like, after a popular lead- 
er, and for one to do what the rest do; nor 
is this tendency Jimited to action in regard 
to art matters—there is a fashionable relig- 
ion as well as a fashionable style of shirt 
collar and fall hat, and people always pre- 
fer to sail with the stream, rather than be 
accounted ‘‘queer” or stigmatized as come- 
outers, by using their own independent in- 
dividual judgment and commonsense. In 
Mr. Porter’s case this conscientious use of 
individual judgment does not necessitate 
any conflict with the popular taste; there 
would indeed be a speedy acceptance of 
this artist, if he were duly eulogized in the 
right quarter. The Zimes, which has no 
axes to grind and no fear either of oppos- 
ing judgments or of popular neglect, to de- 
ter it from telling the truth on these sub- 
jects, took occasion long ago to call atten- 
tion to the rare merits of Mr. Porter as an 
artist. This summer the world-known art- 
ist Church, on a visit to his old home 
here in his native city, purchased some of 
Mr. Porter’s paintings, and said he had no 
superior as a colorist, in the United States— 
a judgment we expressed long ago. Mr. 
Porter’s painted butterflies, some of which 
were shown at Vorce’s, were marvels of 
accurate, faithful work, and still more sur- 
prising in the beauty and fidelity of the 
coloring. His apples—greenings and reds— 
one or two specimens of which are to be 
seen at Vorce’s, are the most perfect speci- 
mens of fruit painting we have ever seen, 
not excepting Marston Ream’s, or even the 
best German and French fruit pieces shown 
at Schaus’s or Goupil’s. It needs the strong 





sunlight, in the forenoon, or before the 
hour of 4 p.M., to show the amazing extent 


to which this artist has carried the coun- 
terfeit presentment; the skins shine, on 
the rounded circle above the blossom end 
of the fruit, exactly like the real apple. 
Specimens of Mr. Porter’s painted flies, at 
Vorce’s, can be studied with increasing ad- 
miration by the aid pf a magnifying glass. 
They are really microscopic studies; yet 
the artist in painting them uses no aid but 
the eyes Nature gave him.—Hartford Times. 


“MEDICAL REGISTER. 


E. Jeannette Gooding, M. D. 
Homeopathiet. 


781 Tremont Street, Boston. 


Office hours from 2 to 4 P. m. 


Arvilla B. Haynes, M. D. — 








773 Tremont Street, Boston. 


Office hours from 8 to 9 A. M., and2to4p.m. ly10 


Dr. Sarah A. Colby, 
Office and Residence, 


17 Hanson Street, Boston. 


Office hours from 10 a. m. to 4 P. m., daily. 
Wednesday and Saturday excepted. 


Mary J. Saftord-Blake, M. D. 


Office and residence, 


3 Hamilton Place, Boston. 


Office hours from 11 to 2p. m. 


Mrs. Dr. Tuck, Eclectic, 


A THOROUGH ELECTRICIAN. 


Examines patients by the French Cranial Diagno- 
sis. Indigestion, and all kinds of chronic diseases, 
Scrofula enlargements, Tumors, and Diseases of Wo- 
men, specialities. The doctor has a few remedies 
outside of her office practice, which she has been 
urged to make more public, as testimonials at her 
otfice will show. First, her 


Improved Hygienic Plasters 


will positively cure Rheumatism, Neuralgia, Sciatica, 
Bunions, weak and painful backs and joints, pain 
through the kidneys, liver and shoulders. Being 
large, they give strength and support to the abdomi- 
nal organs, drawing to the surface heat, and deep- 
seated inflammation, which is the great cause of debili- 
ty and suffering, Second, her hair pomade, which 1 
not poisonous, and not a dye, but a nice dressing, 
and will prevent the hair from turning grey for years, 
(will not prevent the hair from being crimped.) 
Third, Her urinary remedy for incontinence of urine, 
and diseases of the kidneys and bladder; also at her 
office may be found her Hygienic Abdominal Support- 
ers, Elastic bands, Urinals for both sexes, syringes, 
etc., etc. Umbilical Trusses made to order and war- 
ranted to fit. Office om @ 
28 Winter street, Room 16, 
Send stamp for circular. 


CORNS, BUNIONS, 


AND BAD NAILS, 


Skillfully treated by 














MR. & MRS. DR, H. C. EDWARDS. 


Lasts and Boots made to fit the feet. 
130 Tremont Street, Corner Winter St,, 
Boston. 38mo41 
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ANNIE T. FOGG, 
DRESS REFORM ROOMS, 

5 HAMILTON PLACE. 

Garments of all kinds cut; basted or made to order. 
Patterns cut from measures, and warranted to fit. 


Latest Patterns for Stamping and Embroidery re- 
ceived each week from New York. 
Emancipation Waists, Dress Reform 

Corsets, 
STOCKING AND GARMENT SUSPENDERS. 

Union under-flannels of all kinds ready-made or to 
order. 

Infants wardrobes made, and patterns cut. 

Ladies’ furnishing goods of every kind .n improved 
makes. 

ANNIE T. FOGG, 5 Hamilton Place, 
Boston. First Floor. ly44 


HYGIENIC UNDERGARMENTS 


Miss Bates offers the “ALpaa” a perfect fitting un- 
dervest of all wool and merino, combining warmth, 
elasticity of fabric and durability; also her 


New Waist 


just perfected, which is the best substitute fo 
corsets of any waist before invented. 


Unison Corsets 


sets constructed on Hygienic laws for sale, and made 
to order. A variety of waists on exhibition and for 
sale. Measures taken and ladies fitted to corset 
waist or “Alpha” suite at their residences when pre- 
ferred, Send for circular, 

Room 7, 129 Tremont Street. 38 


THE NEW ABDOMINAL SUPPORTER, 
manufactured by Mrs. M. A. Kilgour, commends it- 
self at once to every lady suffering from weakness, 
ruptures or strains. 

‘or corpulency it has no rival, giving comfort and 
strength, besides holding the abdomen in the desired 
form. In fact, it is a perfect corset for the hips and 
abdomen. The increasing demand for this supporter 
is sufficient proof of its value. Invalids within the 
city proper fitted at their homes without extra charge. 
Ladies at a distance fitted with perfect accuracy by 
writing for instructions in regard to measurement. 
Price, , Bay $2 to $5; average, $3. 


ALSO CORSETS. 


A Combination Dress-Reform Corset. This is a 
new corset, thoroughly made, filled with the purest 
and most pliable whalebone, that will not break. 
Bust adjustable. Shoulder straps can be changed so 
as to make a most perfect shoulder brace when desir- 
ed. They are laced with elastic that will yield to the 
motion of the body; steels adjustable at the pleasure 
of the wearer; when worn without, the corset is soft 
and comfortable as a waist; when worn 1n, they are 
equal and, we claim, superior to any other corset 
in the market. This corset is accepted by the most 
radical patrons of the stiff, regular corsets, while all 
advocates of dress reform hail it with delight. The 
corset for misses, on the same principle, has no equal. 

Also Dress Reform Novelties, Garments, etc. For 
particulars call on or address Mrs. A. KILGOUR. 
Combination Dress Reform Corset Co., 32 Winter 
street, Boston, Mass., Room F up 2 flighte 


“HYGIENIC UNDERGARMENTS 
For Ladies and Children. 


Union Under Flannels, Eman- 
cipation Suits, Waists, Cheme- 
lettes, Drese Reform Corset 
Waists, &c. Call or send for il- 
lustrated Catalogue and He- 
duced Price List. mention 
ing this peer. Agents wanted, 

atterns sold. 
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Mrs. A. Fletcher & Co., 
6 East 14th St,,N.¥.City. 





PIANOS 


Sold for cash or on easy paying installments. Pianos 
to rent, and in case of purchase within a limited time 
the amount paid in rent can apply as part payment 
on the instrument, at 


HALLETT & CUMSTON’S, 


459 Washington Street, 
3m38 (opp. Jordan, Marsh & Co."s.) 


EMERSON PIANO CO. 


SQUARE, UPRIGHT, AND COTTAGE 


PIANOS, 


LOWEST CASH PRIOES, 
SUPERIOR UPRIGHTS TO RENT. 


Send for Catalogues or call at 
Warerooms, 595 Washington Street, 
BOSTON. ly24 


 McPHAIL & GO., 


GOLD MEDAL 


PIANOS. 


Lowest cash prices. Pianos to let and sold n in- 





stalments. First quality in all respects. Ca. and 
examine. 
Warerooms 630 Washington St, Cor. 


Essex St, 





KNABE 


PIANOFORTES, 


Workmanship 








Unequaled in Tone, Touch, 
and Durability. 
Terms Reasonable, 
Pianos to rent. Pianos tuned. 
E. W. TYLER, Agent, 506 Washington st. 
Boston, (over Williams & Everett's.) 423m 
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FOR 
LADIES and GENTLEMEN, 
23 & 27 Brattle Street, Boston. 


ROOMS to LET by the DAY or WEEK. 


LADIES’? LUNCH, © 








30 AVON STREET. 


A Delicious and Fragrant Cup of Tea or Coffee, with 
Cream, 5 cents; a Rich Oyster Stew, 15cente; Tender- 
loin steak, 20 cents. All the luxuries and delicacie= 
of the season, cooked to order, at very reasonable 
prices. Ladies’ Toilet Room attached. 10tf 


Woodbury’s Cafe 


LADIES AND GENTLEMEN 


196 TREMONT STREET, 
BOSTON, MASS, 
Open Sundays from 8 a,m.,to 8 P.M. 
Sunday—Dinner from 5 to fi p.m, 


ABSORPTION vs DISEASE. 





LIVER & STOMACH 


CURES WITHOUT DOSING. 





BLOOD AND NERVES. 





UMNATTAUNV BHOVWOLS 








THE LIFE PRINCIPLE. 


That power or force that keeps in motion the ma 
chinery of our bodies is favorably acted upon by thi- 
wonderful ABSORBENT and TONIC, which enfers 
and imparts its health-giving properties THROUG!! 
THE PORES OF THE SKIN. Every disease of di-- 
turbance contingent on the condition of the Stomach 
and Liver (and that means about all we suffer) is 
RELIEVED BY the all-potent, harmless, convenient, 
HOLMAN LIVER PAD. Try it! Absorptive Plas- 
ters and Absorption Salt Foot Baths, valuable as aux- 
iliaries. 

Sales depot and consultation rooms, 


124 TREMONT STREET, 
Opposite Park Street Church, 


HOLMAN LIVER PAD CO. 


4itf 
CREAM LINEN PAPER (all sizes), 
25 Cents a Ib. 
EXTRA NICE DRAWING PAPER, 
30 Cents a Ib. 


GOOD WRITING PAPER, for School 
and Common Use, 10, 12 and 15 cts,alb. 


H. H. CARTER, 
3 Beacon street, Boston. 
Try a sample lot, 6m 34. 


eee “a week in your ‘own town. Terms and $5 out 
fitfree, H. Ha.ietr & Co., Portland, Maine 


$5 to $20 Re eens com Bitinwd Ne 











72 aweek. $12a day at homeeasily made. Cost- 
ly Outfit free. True &Co., Augusta, Maine. 
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The Woman’s Journal. 


Boston, Oct. 25, 1879. 


All communications for the Woman's JOURNAL, 
and all letters relating to its editorial t, 
ressed to the Editors of the Woman's 














must be add 
ge 4 relating to th 
Letters containing remittances, and relatin, e 
usiness de} = of the , must be ressed 
o Box Boston. Remittances in Registered 


or P. O. money orders may be sent at our 

sk. Money sent in letters not registered will be at 
the risk of the person sending it. 

Papers are forwarded until an explicit order is re- 
ceived by the publisher to discontinue and until pay- 
ment of al! arrearages is made. 

The receipt of the pa is a sufficient receipt of 
he first subscription. The change of date printed on 
the paper is a receipt for renewals. This chan 
should be made the first or second week after the 
money is received. Receipts may not be sent unless 
astamp is enclosed with the subscription for that 
purpose. 
Subscribers are earnestly requested to note the ex- 
{ration of their subscriptions and to forward money 
Por the ensuing year without waiting fora bill. 








AMERICAN WOMAN SUFFRAGE 
ASSOCIATION. 


The Tenth Annual Meeting of the Ameri- 
can Woman Suffrage Association will be 
held in Cincinnati commencing Tuesday 

| evening, Nov. 4, and continuing on Wednes- 
day all day and evening in the Melodeon. 

The Wednesday morning meeting will be 
on business for delegates and officers of the 
Society only. The evenings of Tuesday and 
Wednesday will be devoted to speaking and 
discussion. 

While the gains for Women Suffrage have 
been very great, and all signs are full of 
promise, still while the ballot is not ob- 
tained, our only stronghold of protection 
and defence still remains to be taken, and 
our work is not done. Come then, friends, 
from all auxiliary societies, with full quota 
of delegates, and let the Queen City of the 
West have the most useful Suffrage meeting 
ever held. The Gibson House will be head- 
quarters where all delegates, officers and 
speakers can meet on their arrival in Cincin- 
nati. Well-known and able speakers have 
been invited, and there is prospect of an ex- 
cellent meeting. 

Resecca N. Hazarp, Pres. 
H. B. BLAckWELL, Sec’y. 
Lucy Strong, Chairman Ex. Committee. 





THE WOMEN’S CONGRESS. 


The Women’s Congress, whose sessions 
were lately held in Madison, Wisconsin, had 
acordial welcome in that city. It was hand- 
somely reported in the State Journal, and 
evidently commanded the respect and sym- 
pathy of its audiences. 

The existence of the Women’s Congress 
and the treatment it receives makes an 
epoch in the history of women. This fact 
will be apparent to none more than to the 
early workers in the anti-slavery cause. 
And of that diminishing number the two 
peerless women who remain, Angelina 
Grimke Weld and Abby Kelly Foster, will 
be best able to note and understand the dif- 
ference between the treatment of the wo- 
men of the Congress as compared with the 
pitiless arrows winged with lies, bigotry, 
and the most venomous abuse, which pour- 
ed down upon their unprotected heads forty 
years ago, for doing just what the Women’s 
Congress and other organized bodies of wo- 
men do to-day and are praised and paid for 
doing. 

Two generations have not passed since pul- 
pit and press and “‘penny-a-liner” united to 
howl down the women who stepped out, 
one from her school house and the other 
from the privacy of her home to plead that 
women might not be sold in the shambles. 
To-day behold the beautiful city of Madi- 
son, the capital of the great State of Wis- 
consin, welcoming to its legislative hall a 
body of women who come to deliberate on 
great questions. They sit with crowded 
sessions; their right to do so recognized; 
fair and appreciative reports of what they 
do are given to the great public which does 
not raise a question of propriety even, and 
their words are heeded. So much is settled. 
Who shall grow weary or doubt the final 
result for women, when so great changes 
are wrought in so short a time? L. 8. 


oe 
THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW. 





As a sign of the times, no thing has of late 
occurred which more clearly shows the 
growth of public sentiment, than the fact 
that the North American Review welcomes 
to its columns both sides of the question of 
political rights for women. 

It is understood that Francis Parkman, 
being invited to write, chose his own sub- 
ject against the Equal Rights of women. 
Thereupon the managers of the North 
American Review invited Mrs. Julia Ward 
Howe, Mrs. Elizabeth Cady Stanton, Wen- 
dell Phillips, Col. T. W. Higginson and 
Lucy Stone, to reply. Knowing, of course, 
they would each take the side in favor of 
Equal Rights. 

Each of these writers evidently took that 
part of the subject which, all things con- 
sidered, would most naturally fall to him 
and her, so that neither would repeat the 
ground of either of the others. 

The discussion which covers fifty pages 
of the Review is thus given to a new class of 
readers. It is safe to say that ten years ago 
the aflirmative side of woman's rights could 

not have found a place in any magazine of 
the kind on this side the ocean. So the 
world moves. kL. @. 





PETITIONS. 


We send petitions this week to Massachu- 
setts subscribers. If they are circulated at 
once, we can have a long list of names to 
help secure rights which still wait to be 
granted. 

Let these October days be used for their 
pleasantness and at the same time for the 
profit of the petitions. Petitionsshould now 
be pushed in every State where the legisla- 
ture holds a session this winter. Ask for 
what is just and sooner or later, we shali 
receive. 

Petitions will be sent to any persons who 
will apply for them. Who wishes to circulate 
them. L. 8. 


_ 
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CAN A MARRIED WOMAN MAKE A WILL? 


This question is often asked us, and may 
be answered for many through these col- 
umns. The law is not the same for all the 
States. But in most northern States a mar- 
ried woman can dispose of some part of her 
property by will. 

In Massachusetts a married woman can 
make a will of one-half of all she possesses 
without her husband’s consent, unless she 
give it all to him, in which case the law 
does not require his written consent, assum- 
ing that in such a case it would be granted. 

A will can be written by amarried woman 
herself. But to be legal it must have the 
written consent of the husband. There must 
also be the signature of three witnesses who 
must sign it in the presence of each other, 
and of the person who makes the will. 
Without such signature a will can have no 
legal validity. The wording of a will needs 
to be very clearly expressed or its provis- 
ions may easily be set aside. The witnesses 
to a will need not know its contents. 

L. 8. 
————— o> 
LETTER FROM MRS. ANNA GARLIN 
SPENCER, 





The following beautiful letter was read 
at the Woman’s Congress by Miss Alice C. 
Fletcher :— 

HAVERHILL, Mass., Oct. 6, 1879. 
Mrs. President and Friends of the A. A. W.: 

As I look over the list of topics to be pre- 
sented before the 7th congress, a fresh pang 
of regret seizes me that ‘‘Moral Culture” 
should have a blank set against it, where, 
but for illness, my name would be nn 
by appearing. This regret is not simply 
pm Ans acy aonam Il would gladly meet the 
workers who will come together at Madison, 
but is stirred chiefly by the conviction that 
of all topics to be discussed at the congress 
no one is so vital as that assigned to me. 

The past century has witnessed an unpre- 
cedented increase in popular education. 
The last half century has marked the steady 
and rapid development of Woman as the in- 
structor of the race. The last quarter-cen- 
tury has given women a social freedom, a 
legal protection, and—in this country par- 
ticularly —a controlling influence in the 
home, unknown before in our civilization. 
These facts combine to give us a condition 
in which the development of the next gen- 
eration depends more largely than ever be- 
fore upon the character and ability of the 
women of this generation. In the home, 
questions relating to the physical, mental, 
and moral training of the children, are very 
generally decided by the mother, who is the 
chief authority in social and church rela- 
tions. In the schools, nine-tenths of the 
teachers in the lower grades, which are the 
only schools for the multitudes, are women. 
Hence the vastly preponderating feminine 
influence in education which we have noted. 
While women have been rising to this peril- 
ously prominent position of influence in the 
development of the race, the methods of 
culture,tendencies of thought and standard 
of mental superiority, have vastly changed. 
Physical and other exact sciences have 
sprung up to dominate all theories of life, 
or vagaries of feeling, by statements of care- 
fully authenticated facts. We are coming 
to know more and more of what actually is, 
and to believe leas and less in what cannot 
be proved. It cannot be denied that in this 
change from the scholastic to the scientific 
method of learning the old ecclesiastical 
bases of morals have been roughly shaken. 
Women, by virtue both of their strength 
and weakness, have clung longer than have 
men to the old foundations. But to-day all 
thinkers abreast of the foremost currents of 
influence feel an impulse to sound by fresh 

lummets for a bed rock on which to rest a 
ight tower of moral guidance, that no 
weakening of the cables of old faiths, no 
deadening of spiritual voices from the other 
shore, no paling of the altar fires of old 
home temples can affect. That women yet 
feel this impulse to find a scientific basis for 
morals to the extent demanded by the relig- 
1ous exigencies of the time, 1 do not believe. 
That the essence of religion is in danger of 
injury by the breaking of the outer shell of 
dogma and tradition, so long as women, 
with their over mastering influence on the 
childish mind, remain unqualified to direct 
the moral culture of the race in the chan- 
nels of our latest thought, | firmly believe. 
It, therefore, seems to me that no question 
could come before the A. A. W. so vital as 
this. How many women learn to build 
character, in themselves and in those whose 
education depends so much upon them, on 
such foundations that no change of opinion, 
and no increase of knowledge can make the 
moral law less binding upon each individual 
conscience. The imperative need of adding 
to our stimulated mental life a deeper and 
more controlling purpose of holy living; 
the imperative need of resting morals on a 
basis of fact rather than theory; the imper- 
ative need of woman’s special training to 
these ends ;—these are the questions I would 
gladly have discussed with you, dear con- 
gress, and these are the questions which I 
hope may be discussed under the head of 
*‘moral culture” by abler voices than mine, 
although I q@pnot be there to add my mite. 





With best wishes for the A. A. W., that 
it may grow in wisdom of management and 
in external influence. 

ANNA GARLIN SPENCER. 
oe 


IN MEMORIAM. 





At a meeting of the Newbury, O. Woman 
Suffrage Club on Saturday evening, October 
4, a committee was appointed to draft reso- 
lutions of respect to the memory of Reuben 
H. Ober, who died at Sutton, N. H., Sept. 
26, 1879. The following are respectfully 
submitted: 


Wuenreas, Our beloved friend and co-worker Ren- 
vn H. Ober has been suddenly removed from this 

ife 

Resolved, That we deeply realize the loss of one 
who, during a long and exemplary life has ever been 
found among the foremost of Reformers, aiding 
cheerfully and generously every cause which gave 
promise of improving the condition of humanity by 
promoting liberty, justice, knowledge, temperance 
and peace. 

Resolved, That we, as an organization working for 
the proper recognition of the rights of Woman, have 
special reason to commemorate his unfaltering inter- 
est in, and devotion to our cause, and his practical 
exemplification of the principles we advocate. 

Resolved, That even in this seemingly sad event 
we trace the loving-kindness of the All-wise and Mer- 
cifal Father of all, and in extending the bereaved 
family our warmest sympathy in their affiction we 
rejoice in the blessed assurance which sustains them, 
that with the freed spirit ‘‘it is well *’ 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be pre- 
sented to the family of the deceased, and also that 
copies be forwarded for publication to the Woman's 
Journal, Banner of Light, Voice of Peace, and local 
papers. 


Eva. L. PINney, Com, 


Anna M. GREENE, ° 
JuLia P, GREENE, 


—_—_——_ ee —_____ 
A MUVEMENT IN MICHIGAN. 


In the Journat of September 27 I saw 
an extract from the Michigan 7’ridune in re- 
gard to School Suffrage for women. . ‘the 
wish was expressed that some lady would 
discuss the questionin that paper. If no 
other advocate comes to aid in this work I 
will do what I can in defense of the truth. 
For while earnestly longing for full legal 
equality, I think ‘half a loaf is better than 
no bread.” During the two years spent in 
Michigan I have met several gentlemen who 
voted in favor of Woman Suffrage, and all 
are firm and true friends yet, only waiting 
for another opportunity to vote the same 
way again. Many good men who voted 
against the measure were converted by see- 
iog whom they voted with. Temperance 
work in this state has educated very many 
men and women up to the Woman Suffrage 
standard. 

I hope to see a stir made in the right di- 
rection by our sisters of the Woman’s Chris- 
tian Temperance Union for Home Protec- 
tion before this year closes. Our only hope 
isin agitation. I frequently hear a good 
word for Equal Rights that would never 
have been given but for the canvass of 
1874. What we name failure makes often- 
times largely for success. Taking our work 
in its entirety the gain is something won- 
derful. Mary L. Dog. 

Carollon, Saginaw Oo., Mich. 


oe 
A WORD FROM IOWA, 





EpiTrors JOURNAL:—I read with interest 
what the JoURNAL had to say of ‘‘Sarah 
Bernhardt” in the August number, and my 
ideas coincided with what was written. I 
had long wished some one would say those 
very words. It seems necessary when we 
find a beautiful, dangerous woman coming 
into our midst that a word of caution should 
be given. Should we not, if one of our 
little ones, was nearing a beautiful grot- 
to—perfectly enchanted with its loveliness 
—and we knew of the deadly serpent lurk- 
ing amidst all its beauty; Should we not 
snatch itaway fromdanger? And with just 
such horror should we warn them of an 
immoral woman. I can but feel what was 
written on the ‘‘other side,” which I read 
this morning in the JouRNAL that came, .to 
be the challenge. 

The “unclean” came across the water 
with the first introduction. And I claim, 
as a constant reader of the JouRNAL, that 
in just such ways it makes itself the ‘‘cham- 
pion and defender” of women. Who of the 
worthy band would place a straw in her 
path, who comes poor and friendless, with- 
out the fair face, if she hath purity. No, 
we will not point the finger of scorn, but 
let Sarah Bernhardt, if she please to visit 
us, learn of the American woman that pu- 
rity and virtue is her motto, and may she so 
admire it that the seed sown may take deep 
root, and, may she carry back with her that 
jewel which money cannot buy nor flattery 
win. E. 

Both sides of the question of Sarah Bern- 
hardt have now been heard, and this may 
close the topic in these columns. Beyond 
and greater than any personal question is 
the great need of a standard of morals alike 
for men and women, clean and high, that 
shall hold both to the truest self-respect and 
all who violate it to a common censure and 
reproach. L. 8. 

oe 


THE TOOLS TO THOSE WHO CAN USE THEM. 


A special committee of the Board of Al- 
dermen, in this city, appointed to secure a 
model for a bronze statue of Samuel Adams, 
have adopted that of Miss Anne Whitney. 
The city is to pay Miss Whitney $4800 for 
the statue, which will be cast at the foun- 
dry of the Ames Manufacturing Company 
of Chicopee. It will be ready for delivery 
July 1, 1880. 

Those who had the pleasure of seeing the 
marble statue of Samuel Adams, wrought 


with strength, and grace, and skill, by Miss 
Whitney, while it stood in the rotunda of 
the Boston Atbenzum, will recognize the 
wisdom and good judgment of the commit- 
tee who have adopted this model. 

Miss Whitney is an artist of rare insight 
and skill; but her work is not alone for 
the city or for herself. It will stand forever 
in enduring brass, an argument for the abil- 
ity uf women, and a proof that genius and 
talent have no sex. L. 8. 

~7~oe 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY. 


The additions this term to the member- 
ship of the School of Theology are more 
numerous than for two years past. Three 
are ladies, making the whole number of 
young women in this department five. 

Eighty new members have already enroll- 
ed in the Law School, and this sumber is 
daily receiving additions. This is the larg- 
est number of new members that have ever 
joined the school in any one year. The old 
members of the school are returning very 
generally, and the prospect for the coming 
year is most encouraging. There is one 
lady in the law school. 

The Freshmen class in the College of 
Liberal Arts has twenty-three members, 
eleven of this number being ladies. There 
have also been additions to some of the 
upper classes, and eight have entered as 
special students. 





—————_-- eS oo 
REPORT OF THE WOMEN’S CONGRESS. 


This report of the seventh Women’s Con- 
gress will be read with the interest which 
the importance of the topics considered de- 
serves. The reports of the different sessions 
will be continued in these columns as _ they 
appeared in the Wisconsin State Journal :— 

The seventh annual Congress of the Amer- 
ican Association for the Advancement of 
Women, is now being held in this city. 
There are here prominent women from all 
sections of the country, who come to meet 
and confer with those of their sisters who 
take an interest in the conservative branch 
of ‘‘the women’s movement.” 

Contrary to the popular. notion, the Con- 
gress is not an organization for the spread- 
ing of Woman Suffrage ideas. Its leaders, 
as a rule, have but little sympathy with the 
} radical thinkers of that school. Its aim is 

more to enlarge the sphere of Woman’s ac- 
tion—to make her at once a better laborer 
in the earthly vineyard and a more favored 
participator in earthly blessings. It desires 
to bring together, in friendly bonds, the ed- 
ucator, the scientist, the philanthropist and 
the home-worker, aud by the relation of di- 
verse experiences, to receive counsel and 
strength, to generate new ideas and to broad- 
en those that are latent. It is a broad field 
these women have started out to work, but 
the Congress is composed of earnest, pro- 
gressive material, and is not daunted by the 
magnitude of the outlook. 

The women who are here, are nearly all 
prominent workers in the movement, and 
many of them are highly creditable mem- 
bers of the leading professions. The active 
members of the Congress here number about 
seventy-five, and, as a body, present a high- 
ly intelligent, business-like appearance — 
there being but few evidences among them 
of any tendency to what is familiarly styled 
*“Blue-stocking-ism.” In fact, they look 
very much like any well-dressed, represen- 
tative audience of ladies. 

Among the more prominent of the ladies 
‘in attendance upon the Congress, are: The 
President, Mrs. Kate Newell Doggett, of 
Chicago; Secretary, Miss M. F. Eastman, 
of Tewksbury, Mass.; Treusurer, Mrs. H. 
L. T. Wolcott, of Boston; Mrs. Elizabeth 
B. Harbert, of Evanston, lll.; Miss Lavinia 
Goodell, attorney-at-law, of Janesville, Wis. ; 
Mrs. Wardner, of Anna, Ill.; Miss Alice C. 
Fletcher, lecturess, of New York City; Dr. 
Lelia Bedell, of Chicago; Mrs. Foster, of 
Ann Arbor, Mich.—a very successful attor- 
ney-at-law; Rev. Antoinette Brown Black- 
well, of Somerville, N. Y. Mrs. Blackwell 
was one of the first lady graduates of Ober- 
lin College, and the first graduate of the 
theological department of that institute. 
This was twenty-five yearsago. Miss Abby 
W. May of Boston. Miss May, who is 
widely known for her philanthropies, has 
been appointed a member of the Massachu- 
setts State Board of Education. She is the 
first woman on whom that honor has been 
conferred, and also the first member elected 
since the term of office has been extended 
to eight years. Mrs. Rev. Jenk LI. Jones, 
of Janesville; Mrs. S C. Gurnsey, of Janes- 
ville; Miss Ella A. Giles, of Madison; Mrs. 
Emma C. Bascom, of Madison; Mrs. Sarah 
F. Dean, of Madison; Mrs. Buel E. Hutch. 
inson, of Madison; Mrs. I. C. Sloan, of 
Madison; Mrs. Dr. Wm. Jacobs, of Madi- 
son; Mrs. A. C. Thorp, of Madison; Miss 
Edith Conover, of Madison; Mrs. Governor 
Smith, of Madison; Mrs. Ellen Dean, of 
Madison. 

The ladies from abroad are, to a great ex- 
tent, the guests of the Madison members of 
the Association. A number are guests at 
Ladies Hall, others at Mrs, Governor Smith's, 
while Mrs. Dr. Bascom, Mrs, Thorp and 
others are prominent among the entertain- 
ers. 

The meetings of the Association will 
largely take up the time of its members, 
but the intervals will be devoted to the 
pleasures of social life at their hostesses’ 
homes, and in driving and walking about 
the city. 

Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, of Boston, will 
not be present, as expected; Miss Fletcher 
will read her paper Friday evening. 

PRELIMINARY MEETINGS. 

Last evening at 7 1g o'clock, the officers 
of the Association held a meeting at the Ag- 
ricultural Rooms. This gathering was with 
pe en doors, and for business purposes® 

ely. 

The President, Secretary and Treasurer 
were present, as well as the Executive Com- 





mittee and the several Vice-Presidents— 
Mrs. Dr. Bascom representing Wisconsin. 





a 

Several new members, principally i- 
son ladies, were voted Xs aad the pm 
governing the work of this Congress were de- 
cided upon. 

This morning the Association at lar € 
held a business meeting in the Assem} 
Chamber. The doors were closed. There 
were present some seventy-five memberg 
The rostrum and speaker's desk were beau. 
tifully decorated with flowers. 

Each morning during the session of the 
Congress, these private business meetin 
will be held, commencing at 10 o'clock and 
lasting until the dinner hour—as to day. 

Officers will be voted for, in these meet. 
ings; necessary changes in the constitution 
and by-laws will be proposed, discussed and 
acted upon; suggestions for the good of the 
cause, with short addresses thereon, will be 
offered. And the Vice-Presidents from 
the several States will each submit reports 
upon the progress of the movement in their 
respective commonweulths; the work bein 
done in the professions and in philanthrop- 
ies, and in public life generally, by the wo. 
men of their States—what is the state of 
public feeling therem, and what steps are 
necessary for the furtherance of the mission 
of the Congress. 

These morning meetings, from which the 
public are excluded, are, in short, to beg 
sort of combination between a Methodist 
“‘love-feast” and a political chamber of ep- 
quiry. 

New members are voted in, according to 
the following procedure, taken from the 
Association’s constitution :— 

“Any member resent, in w q 
onan with the past office adorn ey a ine Beant 
wishing to become a member; and the Bourd may, 
by a majority vote of the members present at any 
regular meeting, elect her to membership in the Agso- 
ciation. The person thus elected shall be enrolled ag 
a member when she has assented to the constitution. 
and paid the annual fee. 

‘None but members shall take part in such reading 


and discussion, unless by invitation of the Associa- 
tion or Board of Directors.” 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON. 

A glance of the assembly, gives one a fa- 
vorable impression of the visitors who hold 
this annual Congress in ourcity. The typ. 
ical, strong-minded woman, whose eccentri- 
cities of thought and dress, and anyularities 
of form and conduct, have been the laugh- 
ing stock of the public so often, is not here. 
The women at whom Aristophanes laughed 
for aping the men, and making ridiculous 
attempts at legislation, are nothere. These 
well dressed, intelligent, thoroughly earnest 
women correspond to Wordsworth’s 

‘Noble woman, fitly planned 
To warn, to comfort, to command.” 

They look as though they would be equal- 
ly at home in the domestic of the household, 
in the school room, or in the halls Of legis- 
lation. They are apparently women of 
high culture, of exalted aims, of strong 
practical sense, and of conscientious de- 
termination to sccure the advancement of 
their sex. They are shrewd, wise and elo- 
quent advocates of better conditions of life 
for all women. The ladies who throng the 
hall to hear them, cannot fail to be benefit- 
ted by these conferences, 

PROMPT ENOUGH. 

The ladies set an admirable example of 
promptness by calling the first open session 
of the Women’s Congress to order, exactly 
at half past two. Mrs. Kate Newell Dog- 
gett of Chicago was inthe President’s chair, 
and gave the opening address, 

She began by speaking of the work this 
Congress has already done, and that it has 
still to accomplish. This Association for 
the Advancement of Women has done some- 
thing in stimulating the study of art; sever- 
al art clubs in various States have been 
started as the outcome of its work, and are 
successfully carrying forward their study. 
A point where not as much has been accom. 
plished as had been hoped, is in the organi- 
zation of local societies to carry forward 
in each State on a small scale, the work 
this National Assembly attempts on a larger 
scale. The speaker counted on this meeting 
in the Capital of the State of Wisconsin as 
an auspicious event, and trusted it might 
stimulate such local societies. 

Not yet have women the places in those 
spheres of public life for which they are 
peculiarly adapted. A few occupy the po- 
sition of County Superintendent of Schools; 
but gy md are on State Boards of Edu- 
cation. omen are peculiarly needed on 
the Boards of Management of our Insane 
Asylums, but as yet they are not permitted 
to act in that capacity. 

Another question that demands our care- 
ful study is that of legislation, in order that 
we may remove unjust laws and secure 
those benefits which ought to accrue to wo- 
men. Laws that seem protective to women 
are really oppressive. In the interest of 
many poor women, with large families and 
small means, we need to scrutinize carefully 
those statutes that may impoverish them 
under the guise of legal formalities. The 
Probate Court isa relic of feudalism that 
diverts much property that ought to go di- 
rectly to heirs. We ought to seck to remove 
all political disabilities. No political right 
is of universal scope, so that the nght to 
vote may be regarded as a natural right; 
but it ought tobe taken up as a duty. 
Chief Justice Taney did a service to the 
country when he declared that the ‘‘black 
man had no rights that the white men are 
bound to respect.” He was simply making 
clear the legal status of four millions of its 
inhabitants. So now in the eyes of the law 
it may be said that women have few rights 
that men are bound torespect. Lucy Stone 
once said to me on occasiun of a public ad- 
dress, *‘If men were not betier than their 
laws, women could not live.”’ In one case 
in court a man had to claim his wife’s gown 
as part of his wardrobe before the case was 
allowed to go forward. The almost entire 
lack of a sentiment of justice among men, 
is one of the most discouraging signs of the 
times. 

In the Taylor will case, $3,000,000 were 
swallowed up by lawyers and administra- 
tors, without regard to justice. A legal sys- 
tem which permits such extortion ought 
surely to be changed. One of the best law- 
yers in Boston says the law of partnersbips 
ailows many unjust robberies; but they do 
not move to change it, because they are 
waiting for ‘‘an outrageous case.” Can 
they not secure order and justice in the Old 





Bay State till a wave of pupular sentiment 
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lifts them up? Truly the brain-cells seem 
to be different in women from those in men, 
and ours seem to have the advantage of be- 
ing able to harbor a sense of justice. 
rs. Doggett’s address was brought with- 
in the limits of a half hour, and was vigor- 
ous, terse, witty and earnest, and was re 
ceived with peasy enthusiasm by the large 
audience, chiefly ladies, that thronged the 
Assembly. 
SIMPLICITY OF CHILDHOOD. 

This was followed by a paper on ‘‘ The 
Value of the Simplicity of Childhood,” by 
Mrs. Sarah Conant, and read by Miss A. C. 
Fletcher, the noted lecturess of New York 
city, and one of the founders of the Wo- 
man’s Congress. 

The argument of the paper was that sim- 
licity is the foundation of the simple idea 
rom which the complex is evolved.—so the 

child is the simple germ from which the 
man is evolved. Therefore, the nature of 
the child must be allowed to expand in a 
natural progression,—not forced by impress- 
ing upon it the complexities of mature life, 
so robbing the child of the simplicity which 
nature itself has established. You rob the 
child of its growth and make it a deformity. 

This was the basal idea which was elabo- 
rated by the essayist, and many examples in 
point were given. In order to train the 
mind of the child, she said, its playthings 
should be simple, so as to afford opportunity 
for the child to work out its own ideas As, 
if you give a child an elaborate Paris-dress- 
ed doll, there is no opportunity for the little 
one to display its own imagination and it 
also introduces complex ideas in dress and 
society, foreign to this child nature. Arti- 
ficiality is the result. It is the same way in 
reference to the clothing of children. By 
elaborate dressing, their sports and exer- 
cises and minds are restrained frum a natu- 
ral contact with nature, and they are intro- 
duced into an artificial complex life which 
robs them of their chi!dhood—and in rob- 
bing the child you rob the man, asthe child 
is the father of the man. 

Another point made, was that where she 
traced the influence of the artificial intro- 
duction of children into society life, it pro- 
duces a restlessness of mind which leads to 
dissipation and indolence in after life, and 
saps the moral character. 

She closed the paper by making a strong 
plea to motliers to keep children in their 
simplicity, as they would guard their very 
life. She urged that the roots of the natioca 
should be healthy in its children. 

OCCUPATION OF OLD AGE. 

This was the title of a practical paper by 
Mrs. Mary C. Bagg. Mrs. Bagg urged that 
old age, to be agreeable, must be occupied 
—the mind as well as the fingers, must be 
kept as busy as consistent with physical ac- 
tivity. People, when growing old, who 
were unused to employment, should set 
about gaining a habit of occupation—partic 
ularly women, whose life in old age is more 
sedentary than that of man. 

The Association adjourned until this 
evening, at 7:30 o'clock, when the following 

rogramme will be carried out: “Penal 
Pegislation”—Miss Lavinia Goodell. “High 
Schools and Homes”—Mrs. Mary C. Peck 
ham. ‘Women and Work in the Old 
World”—Mrs. Charlotte B. Wilbur. 

A fee of twenty-five cents per person will 
be taken at the door, to defray actual ex- 
penses. ; : 

Succeeding meetings will be as follows; 
Thursday, October 9, afternoon--2:30. 
“Moral Culture’—Mrs. Mary Newbury 
Ajams. ‘Children’s Beoks’’—Mrs. Anne 
Mitchell Macy. ‘Business Opportunities 
for Women’—Mrs. Rebecca N. Hazard. 
Evening—7:30. ‘‘Work of Women on 
School Boards’—Miss Abby W. May. 
“Physical Basis of Mind”—Dr Mary Put- 
nam Jacobi. ‘‘Hygienic Value of Labor’— 
Dr. Sarah W. Devol!l. 

Friday, October 10. Afternoon—2;30, 
“Physical Basis of Education”—Dr. Sarah 
Haekett Stevenson. ‘‘Women as Archi- 
tects’—Mrs. Martha N. McKay. ‘‘Girton 
College’—Miss C. E. Finch. Evening— 
7:30. ‘‘Women in Eastern Europe”—Mrs. 
Julia Ward Howe. ‘‘Women’s Work in 
Organization”—Mrs. Kate Gannett Wells. 
“Southern Women’—Dr. Julia Holmes 
Smith. 
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METHODISM AND WOMEN. 


There are many philanthropists who are 


not Christians in the ordinary meaning of 
that term. There are many people who are 
working earnestly and well to place Woman 
in her true position in society, in education, 


‘and in government, who disclaim all allegi- 


ance to Jesus the Prince of philanthropists; 
but there are many others who do claim 
such allegiance and who ascribe their phi- 
Janthropy to their Christianity; indeed there 
are many who regard the whole movement 
for the elevation of women as one of the 
legitimate outgrowths of the Christian re- 
ligion. The words of the great and learned 
Paul, who gloried in calling himself ‘‘an 
apostle of Jesus Christ,” have come ringing 
down the ages: ‘There 1s neither Jew nor 
Greek, there is neither bond no free, there 
is neither male nor female; for ye are all 
one in Christ Jesus.” 

Methodism is the youngest of the family 
of Christian churches; at the same time it 
is one of the most stalwart and progressive. 
The growth and"success of the denomina- 
tion have been simply wonderful. There 
are several causes that have conspired to 
this end; one of those causes most certainly 
is Woman’s work. 

John Wesley is commonly regarded as 
the founder of Methodism, but really we 
must go back one step farther to find its 
origin Methodism was bofn of a woman. 
The mother of the Wesleys was its mcther. 
Susanna Wesley, related to the nobility by 
birth, liberally educated, possessing a cheer- 
ful yet earnest piety, was a remarkable wo- 
man. ‘Such a woman,” says Dr. Clark, 
the learned commentator, ‘‘take her for all 
in all, I have not heard of, I have not read 





of, nor with her equal have I been acquaint. 


ed.”” This ‘elect lady” reared for Christ 
and the church the man who in the provi- 
dence of God brought about the most re 
markable reformation the world has ever 
seen since the days of Luther. 

While other churches were quoting the 
advice of an apostle, given no doubt for 
good and sufficient reasons, and intended 
to be local and temporary, ‘‘Let the women 
keep silence in the churches,” Methodism 
was saying, ‘‘Let the women sing and speak 
and pray in al! our churches” and from the 
days of Lady Huntingdon, and Grace Mur. 
ray, and Mary Fletcher to Frances E. Wil- 
lard, and Annie Wittenmyer, and Jennie 
F. Willing, there have never been wanting 
talented, earnest, noble workers among our 
Christian women. They are frequently ap- 
pointed stewards and class-leaders; they are 
licensed to exhort and to preach, and in 
these positions they are more than giving 
satisfaction. As yet, though some are pas 
tors of churches, no woman has joined a 
Methodist conference or been ordained. 
This is the next step, and it ought not to be 
long delayed. We predict that not many 
years will pass before some women will be 
found among us in the regular ministry, 
subject only to the same conditions as men. 
There are those, indeed, who are honestly 
opposed to the more public work of women, 
and, perhaps, especially prejudiced against 
her having anyth‘ng to do with political 
matters; but many we believe think other- 
wise. Even though they do not openly ad- 
vocate the cause they find themselves by 
their creed and by their education inclined 
to regard the equa] rights movement favor- 
ably, and will gladly welcome it when it 
comes. There are many others who believe 
that the women of our land are justly en- 
titled to an equal voice in its government, 
and believing that when that end is reached 
it will be a great step towards the world’s 
redemption, they work for it honestly and 
pray for it as earnestly as they say, ‘‘Thy 
kingdom come,” 

A Mernopist MINISTER. 


eG > Qe 
FRANCIS PARKMAN’S HISTORY. 


Epitors JouRNAL:—I took a somewhat 
hasty look at Francis Parkman’s paper on 
the ‘‘Woman Question” the other day, and 
arose from the perusal thereof with a pro- 
found sense of my own ignorance. 

For instance, he says ‘‘government by 
doctrines of abstract right, of which the 
French Revolution set the example and bore 
the fruits, involves enormous danger and 
injustice.” 

Now I have always thought, yea, have I 
not been told, that those bitter fruits grew 
on a tree planted centuries before, and as- 
siduously cultivated by the throne and 
the nobility of France. Doubtless, the 
branches of that tree were somewhat rough- 
ly shaken by certain writers on ‘‘abstract 
right.” But the fruit was ripe to the touch. 

Again. ‘It (property) is taxed, not be- 
cause it confers a franchise, but because 
the government protects, or is supposed to 
protect it. Thesame measure of protection 
is given to that of a woman as of a man.” 
So falls out the bottom of our dear old Rev- 
olution. ‘‘Taxation without representation 
is tyranny” shouted the good fathers of our 
country, and fell to fighting for a lie! 

Again. ‘The right of voting and the 
duty of fighting should never be divorced.” 

Now I have seen loads of men, brought 
in wagons, detailed for that purpose, from 
out lying districts of a certain country town 
on “town meeting day” for the expressed 
purpose of voting. Can aman who is not 
able to walk five miles and back, endure the 
fatigue of a campaign? 

And what becomes of that aged individual 
of eighty or thereabouts, of whom we year- 
ly hear casting his vote for the sixty-second 
time for governor? Can he fight? Then 
follows that deliciously absurd picture of 
the women of these United States finding a 
casus belli, and voting that the men shall 
fight, and the men declaring they will not, 
and the women can not help themselves! 
One recalls a certain song, one of the comic 
outgrowths of our late civil war, entitled, 
“We'll go down ourselves.” Scattered 
through the paper, like the plums in little 
Jack’s Horner’s pudding, are plump bits of 
historical information. 

Isabella of Castile it is said, had many 
amiable traits of character, but she carried 
on a Vigorous religious persecution. Is that 
all our historian can find to say favorable 
to the reign of the friend and patroness of 
Columbus? How does her persecuting zeal 
compare with that of Philip II. two gener- 
ations later? The reign of Elizabeth of 
England, made glorious by the poets, orators, 
philosophers, statesmen and courtiers of 
that marvellous age was sullied, we are told, 
by her meanness, coquetry, and vanity. 
What an epitome of the reign of that Great 
Queen, who ‘‘of all the sovereigns who ex- 
ercised a power which was seemingly abso- 
Jute—was by far, the most illustrious,” and 
‘‘whose memory though she has now been 
lying for more two hundred and thirty years 
in Henry the Seventh’s chapel, is still dear 
to the hearts of afree people.” So says 
Macaulay. He calls her the ‘‘central fig 
ure” of that illustrious group of which Mr. 
Parkman sees her only as the foil 

We are reminded that the reign of Henry 
the Fourth of France was a benefiesent one, 





but—that his first wife, Marguerite of Va- 
lois, was a prostitute. What was Henry of 
Navarre? 

Of Lady Macbeth, at least this may be 
said; that she coveted the crown more for 
the husband she loved, than for herself, 
that the first suggestion of the murder of 
Duncan came from Macbeth, and that, 
while in her, conscience did at last awaken, 
he added crime to crime, spurred on by 
merely selfish fears. 

“U for Pathrick, and Y for Maloney and 
what a foine thing is larnin’” said Pat as 
he claimed the army blanket for his own. 
And what a thing it is to be an astute histo- 
rian. F, A. H. 

Melrose, Oct. 13. 
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CORRECTION. 


Lavinia Goodell did not say ‘‘we lawyers,” 
but “‘our lawyers,” in her late article enti- 
tled ‘‘How it Looked to a Lawyer Half a 
Century Ago.” 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


The total amount collected in a year by 
the various Women’s Foreign Missionary 
Societies is reported at $438,403. 


Ex Governor Claflin, it is stated, has pre 
sented Claflin University, Orangeburg, 8.C., 
with the sum of $8000. 

A Normal College has been opened in 
Bangkok, Siam, on the general plan of the 
one existing in New York city. 











A new beginning for Suffrage work has 
been made in California. The friends there 
have organized, with Mrs. Clara M. Foltz 
for President. 


W. D. Howells and Longfellow are dram- 
atizing the story of Miles Standish for Law- 
rence Barrett. It is expected that the play 
will be produced in Boston next January. 


Wendell Phillips opened the course of 
lectures in the People’s church on Thursday 
evening, with a new political lecture on 
State and national affairs. 


Hon. Francis W. Bird completed his 
seventieth year on the 22d inst., when his 
personal friends tendered him a reception 
and a dinner. 

The sermon delivered by Rev. Dr, Cald 
well in June, before the graduating class of 
Vassar College, has been published in pam- 
phlet form, and deserves a careful reading. 


The Gate Gity Guards of Atlanta, Ga., 
arrived here on Friday morning last, from 
Hartford, and received the courtesies of the 
Boston Light Infantry on that day. 


According to the Paris Heénement, Father 
Hyacinthe has already married ten couples 
and performed more than a dozen baptismal 
services in his ‘‘Gallican Church.” 


Roberts Brothers have just reprinted Mr. 
Edwin Arnold’s “Light of Asia,” which is 
the life and teaching of Buddha told in 
verse. The story is interesting, and well 
adapted to poetry. 

Williams College has received from the 
late Judge Rice, of Iowa, a bequest of $20,- 
000, of which some $5000 is to be applied 
to the establishment of Latin and Greek 
prizes. 

The Hon. Thomas Bayley Potter, M.P., 
of England, was givena reception by the 
Merchants’ Club, and was made an _ honor- 
ary member of the association. He made 
only a brief allusion to free trade in his 
speech. 


Of the students at the Chinese mission in 
Hartford, five enter the Yale academical ce- 
partment, three the scientific department, 
two Columbia College, and one each Am- 
herst College, the Boston School of Tech- 
nology and Troy Polytechnic Institute. 


Joseph Cook’s Monday lectures begin 
November 3. They will be held in the Old 
South, corner Milk street, and season tick- 
ets are now for sale at Lockwood, Brooks 
& Co.’s bookstore. 


The Spanish reform commission will re- 
commend that the slaves in Cuba be eman- 
cipated in seven years after the passage of 
the emancipation bill by the Spanish gov- 
ernment. 


Among the paintings which the late Henry 
C. Carey has left to the Pennsylvania Acad- 
emy of Fine Arts, are C. R. Leslie’s picture 
of ‘“‘Touchstone, Audrey and the Clown,” 
and Sir Charles Eastlake’s ‘‘Hagar and Ish- 
mael in the Desert.” 


The Phonetic Educator is issued monthly 
by Elias Longley, editor, Leonel A. Longley, 
publisher, Cincinnati, O. Terms, for both 
the phonotypic and phonographic parts, in 
advance, $1.00. Club of four copies, $3.00. 
Single number, 10 cents. 


The series of contributions on ‘‘Land- 
scape in American Poetry,” by Lucy Lar- 
com, which have appeared in the Art Jour- 
nal, will be issued as a holiday book by D. 
Appleton & Co. The illustrations accom- 
panying these papers, by J. Appleton 
Srown, have been excellent. 

Houghton, Osgood & Co. have ‘‘The Bod- 
leys Afvot,” by the author of their history, 
“On Wheels,” ‘Telling Stories,” and ‘In 
Town and Country.” It is dedicated to the 
“Best of Parents,” and will be welcomed 
by all those who have read the other Bodley 
books. 
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The Christian Register is dealing with the 
Suffrage for women, letting both sides be 
heard; first from a non-voting woman and 
then bya reply to her. The Cambridge Tri. 
bune gives one whole page to the Woman 
question, and the Boston Jnvestigator opens 
its columns to a spirited both sided discus- 
sion of the same question. 

The entering Freshman class in Oberlin 
College numbers above sixty, an unusually 
large proportion were fitted in other schools, 
The aggregate attendance is about the same 
as in previous years. Mr. William G. 
Frost, for two years past instructor in 
Greek, has been advanced to the Profes- 
sorship of Greek; the chair formerly filled 
by Rev. W. H. Ryder, now of Ann Arbor, 
Mich. 

A discovery calculated to throw some 
light on the pre-historic man, has recently 
been made by the excavation on the banks 
of Lake Ladoga of a human skeleton be- 
longing to the stone period, along with 
many well-preserved skulls and bones, re- 
mains of plants and animals, and instru- 
mentsof stone and bone. These remains 
were found at a depth of from about twelve 
to twenty feet below the surface of the lak». 


Postmaster-General Key has taken pains 
to define his position for his Southern 
friends in a recent speech at Richmond, Va. 
Appomottax settled the rebellion for him, 
and his hearty desire is to have every ves 
tige of sectional feeling swept away—and 
the best way to accomplish this, he sensibly 
says, is an earnest effort throughout the 
South to rival the North in industry, tolera- 
tion, and the honest and careful administra- 
tion of law. 


Before ‘the fire of Deadwood ceased to 
burn, workmen, with wet napkins tied 
about their heads to protect them from the 
heat, were raking among the debris, pre- 
naring for new structures. They declined 
outside aid that was voluntarily offered, 
with the cheering words: “Only give usa 
little time, and we wi!l be all right again.” 
This is in remarkable contrast to New Or- 
leans, which called lustily for aid from the 
General Government, and received $10,000, 
when but five deaths had occurred from yel- 
low fever.—IJnter Ocean. 


The will of Mr. John Shillito, of Cincin- 
nati, has just been admitted to probate. Mr. 
8. left his business, worth about $1,000,000, 
to his four sons. His daughter, Mrs. Hen- 
ry P. Rogers, of New York, receives $100,- 
000 and a valuable place on Mount Auburn, 
The widow is given the magnificent home- 
stead on Mount Auburn, with its contents, 
and an annual income of $30,000, to be paid 
in monthly installments. After giving $10,- 
000 in two charities, the remainder of his 
property is divided equally among his five 
children. It is valued at several millions. 


Mr. Francis Parkman, of whom one 
would scarcely have expected it, has be- 
come an adroit advocate of Woman Suf- 
frage. He does not, indeed, avow himself 
as such. He may even object, with vio- 
lence and scorn, to having so awful an im- 
putation cast upon him. He may insist, 
and with absolute justification, that he 
pounces upon Woman Suffrage as a ‘“‘most 
unnatural and pestilent revolution,” as con- 
clusive proof that he is not an advocate of 
Woman Suffrage. But it is this. very arti- 
cle that convicts Mr. Parkman of being en- 
tirely mistaken.—Chicago Tribune. 

Woman Suffrage is freshly called to the 
front, by a late effort of Francis Parkman, 
the sage of Indian history, to choke this 
child of progress through a leading Ameri- 
can review. The friends of Suffrage re- 
form have come to thank their enemy for 
thus bringing prominently forward their 
cause, which only needs eminent hostility 
to insure its success. Every woman who 
thinks she doesn’t wish to vote ought to 
read Parkman's estimate of her sex. Noth- 
ing else can so rapidly precipitate general 
Woman Suffrage as this kind of learned 
defilement of her good sense and sex.— Wa- 





onsin Christian Statesman. 

Smith College, Northampton, has the 
largest class that has yet entered. The new 
cottage for fifty stndents will be named the 
Hubbard House, after Deacon G. W. Hub- 
bard, through whose influence, in large 
measure, the college was located at North- 
ampton. Among the new teachers are Miss 
French, an Oberlin graduate, formerly lady 
principal at Drury College, who is to teach 
mathematics, Miss Mary E. Tenney, late 
principal of Montebello Academy at New- 
bury, Vt., and Miss Williams, of Cam- 
bridge, who has been studying under the 
Harvard professors. Ex-Governor Wash- 
burn, and Messrs. Rodney Wallace and 
A. L. Williston have each given $1000 to 
the Art Gallery. 

To numerous inquiries respecting Chau- 
tauqua Literary and Scientific Circle we 


‘reply briefly that it entered upon its second 


year in October. More than 8,000 persons 
have already been enrolled as members of 
the first class. Its purpose is to give a 
broad view of the field of science, litera. 
ture, and art, and thus enable the pursuit 
of a regular course of study out of college. 
The course requires about forty minutes 
daily study for nine months in the year. 
There are special advanced courses under 
the several departments of science and lit- 
erature. The whole expense is fifty cents 
per annum and the cost of books. Full 
information may be had by addressing Dr, 
J. H. Vincent, Plainfield, N. J. 

Massachusetts is not the only State in 
which the Prohibitionists are stirring the 
political waters this autumn. In Pennsyl- 
vania their convention has nominated W. 8. 
Richardson for State treasurer, the chair- 
man of the convention explaining that it 
was called because the Republican, Demo- 
cratic, and Greenback candidates already in 
the field had declined, in answer to ques 
tions addressed to them, to put themselves 
on record on the temperance question. In 
the approaching charter election in Newark, 
N. J.,a city usually republican, the current 
issue turns on the enforcement of the Sunday 
liquor law, and the Republican candidates 
for aldermen have pledged themselves to 
execute the law. A German bolt is proba- 
ble.—Springfield Republican, 

The plan for the instruction of women at 
Cambridge by professors of Harvard Col- 
lege is now fairly started. Four ladies have 
entered for the four years’ course, after 
passing an examination as nearly as could 
be a counterpart of that to which the can- 
didates for the Freshman class in the college 
were submitted, and eighteen others passed 
examinations for special courses. The 
classes now organized are taught by seven 
professors, seven assistant professors and 
eight tutors, twenty-two in all. Five ladies 
take courses in Greek, six in Latin, one in 
Sanscrit, five in English, six in German, six 
in French, three in philosophy, five in polit- 
ical economy, two in history, two in music, 
five in mathematics, two in physics and 
three in botany. 

The women have their inning this month 
and Mr. Parkman receives from Julia Ward 
Howe, Thomas Wentworth Higginson, 
Lucy Stone, Elizabeth Cady Stanton and 
Wendell ‘Phillips the dressing down which 
he invited by his recent article concerning 
the suffrage for their sex. A good deal of 
old straw has been thrashed on both sides, 
but the verdict of the impartial observer, 
we take it, will be that Mr. Parkman is 
much the neater thrasher and his paper will 
make the more lasting impression on those 
who have not already taken sides. It is a 
pity that some judicial utterance could not 
be given on this much vexed question by 
some one gifted alike with calmness and 
sympathy, since allowances and compenusa- 
tions must always enter into any scheme of 
practical politics; but inasmuch as one side 
or the other would declare him a corrupt 
judge the moment he pronounced his judg- 
ment, perhaps it does not make much dif- 
terence after all. — World, 
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WOMAN SUFFRAGE A RIGHT, NOT A 
PRIVILEGE. 


BY WILLIAM I. BOWDITCH. 


CONTINUED FROM LAST WEEK. , 

‘In the government of a human being per- 
sonal rights are of -vastly more importance 
than rights of property; and yet among 
English people and their descendants the 
snost strenuous fights for liberty have been 
made on questions affecting the right of 
taxation. With this idea in their minds, 
“The Colonists said, if Parliament could 
tax us, they could establish the Church of 
England, with its creeds, titles, and ceremo- 
nies, and prohibit all other churches as 
conventicles and schism shops.” (J. Win- 
gate Thornton, &c., as quoted, Taxation of 
Women, p. 17.) 

The Colonists evidently thought, and 
with good reason, that the power to tax 
them involved also the power to destroy 
their religious liberty. 

“The feelings of the Colonies,” said Ed- 
smund Burke in 1774, ‘‘were formerly the 
feelings of Great Britain. Theirs were 
‘formerly the feelings of Mr. Hampden when 

.zalled upon for the payment of twenty shil- 
lings. Would twenty shillings have ruined 
Mr..Hampden’s fortune? No! but the pay- 
mext of half twenty shillings on the princi- 
ple it was demanded would have made him 
aslave!” (Speech on American Taxation.) 

f'n the same spirit of resistance to all en- 

creacbments on liberty, our Bill of Rights 
(Art. 23) declares that ‘‘No subsidy, charge, 
tax, impost, or duties ought to be establish- 
.ed , fixed, laid, or levied, under any pretext 
ow hatsoever, without the consent of the peo- 
ple or their representatives in the Legisla- 
y legal voters being represented in the 
‘Legislature, women have no representa- 
tives there who can consent to their taxa- 
tion, and yet every year we tax them about 
two millions of dollars! Under what pre- 
‘text do we justify these acts of spoliation? 
‘Solely, because we have constantly taxed 
‘them, and they have never actually rebelled! 
Thousands of them have, however, each 
‘and every year, and for many years past, 
protested against this great wrong, and have 
asked, as the only real remedy for the in- 
justice, that Suffrage may be extended to 
them on the same terms as such right is 
now enjoyed by men. Thus far, however, 
they have had leave to withdraw their peti- 

8. 

a year some hundreds of women, many 
of them well known and honored in the 
community, asked for the passage of a law 
conferring upon them and other women 
“‘who pay taxes on property, the rights to 
vote for town and city officers, and to take 
part in the management of town and city 
affairs, on the same terms on which such 
rights are now held by men who are tax 

payers.” ' 

These, and all the other petitions for 
Suffrage, were referred to the same com- 
mittee. Hon. Albert Palmer, of the Senate, 
and five Representatives, constituting the 
majority of the committee, were in favor of 
giving Suffrage to women on the same terms 
as men, and so reported. Hon. Robert R. 
Bishop and Hon. Amos J. Saunders, of the 
Senate, and two Representatives, constitut- 
ing the minority of the committee, reported 
adversely on both classes of petitions. One 
Representative, being willing to have the 
subject referred to the people, signed both 

reports. 

The minority of the committee declared 
their opposition to Woman Suffrage in ev- 
ery form, and argued strenuously against 
it. In special reference to the claim of 
women tax-payers, they said: ‘If Suffrage 
should be accorded to women, it should not 
be to a portion of women, on the ground of 
their property qualification.” (Sen. Doc. 
1878, No. 122, p. 4) On this particular 
point, objection to a property qualification, 
the committee were declared to be substan- 
tially of one mind. 

We agree with them in objecting, upon 
principle, to a property qualification for 
voting, whether the ‘voters be men or wo- 
men; but so long as Suffrage is made de- 
pendent, as now, upon the payment of a 
tax, citizens of both sexes should be treated 
alike. We allow a man to vote who pays & 
fax of two dollars, and never think of inquir- 
ing whether he has earned his money by 
the work of his hands, or has received it 
from the income of fifty dollars invested in 
United States four per cent bonds. Ought 
we not to treat women in the same way? It 
was admitted at the hearing that the Legis- 
lature had full power to confer municipal 
suffrage on women. If, therefore, opposi- 
tion to a property qualification had really 
been the ground of the refusal to grant this 
petition, there was nothing, as we suggest- 
ed, to prevent the passage of a law for as- 
sessing those women who felt the injustice 
of their treatment, and who desired to vote, 
a poll-tax (this has already been done in 
Massachusetts), and also a tax on property 
(if any), just the same as men are now treat- 
ed. This would have met the whole diffi- 
culty. 

The committee did not even attempt to 
prove any right to tax women for property 
if the ballot was denied them, although this 
objection was most strongly urged before 
them. In our argument we wholly denied 
the right to tax women a single dollar so 





long as Suffrage was denied them. We 
presume, from their silence, that the com- 
mittee failed to find decent ‘‘pretext” to 
use the words of our Constitution, for tax- 
ing women without their consent, or the 
consent of their representatives. We do 
not wonder at their silence. Why did they 
not, however, advise the Legislature to pass 
a law releasing women frum taxation until 
such time as we shall‘enable them, in a 
constitutional and legal manner, to consent 
to such taxation? This is the very least 
thing that we men can do. And this it 
would have been right and proper for us to 
do. But this the committee did not ad- 
vise. Did they realize that any such leg- 
islation would be equivalent to voting tu 
increase the taxes of every man in the 
State about one tenth, and sbrink, as 
men, from doing this? Possibly not. 
But, whatever may have been the rea- 
son for their silence, or their neglect of 
the opportunitysto do justice to women, in 
point of fact, they contented themselves 
with dismissing the women tax-payers with 
a discourse on the unrepublican character 
of a property qualification for voting, with 
which everybody agrees, and still leaving 
women to continue to be despoiled of two 
millions of dollars every year, although we 
men are obliged to trample Article 23 of 
our Declaration of Rights under foot in or- 
der to be able to do it. 
(TO BE CONTINUED.) 
+o 
TORU DUTT. 


The name at the head of this article is 
that of a woman who died at Bhowanipore, 
India, on the 80th of August, 1877. She 
was a Hindoo of pure blood, who never set 
foot outside of her native country, and yet 
had done literary work in. French avd Eng- 
lish which would have secured her fame 
had either of these languages been her own. 
At a very early age she discovered her 
strong literary bent, and becoming convin- 
ced that Hindostanee was not a medium 
through which she could address a wide 
circle of readers she commenced the study 
of the European tongues. In 1874, when 
she was eighteen years old, she made her 
first appearance in print as the author of a 
paper in Englisi on the writings of Leconte 
de Lisle, exhibiting a minute knowledge of 
French literature, and illustrating her sub- 
ject by excellent translations into English 
verse. 

In 1876 she published at Bhowanipore a 
volume bearing the title ‘‘A Sheaf Gleanead 
in French Fields,” consistings of English 
translations from Victor Hugo, Alfred de 
Musset, Bandelaire Gautier, and many oth- 
er French poets of the present century. The 
Saturday Review states that her selections 
were carefully made by a refined taste, and 
that ‘‘the ‘Sheaf Gieaned in French Fields’ 
would have been an extraordinary feat had 
it been performed by an English lady of 
high education; from a Hindoo gir! it was 
little short of miraculous. There were oc- 
casional mistakes in the English that only 
served to make the merits of the writing 
more conspicuous by proving that the work 
was genuine. There were sometimes words 
of which the quantity was unknown to the 
poetess, and lines that from this and simi 
lar errors were erratic in the matter of scan- 
sion. Butas a whole the vigor of versifica- 
tion and the poetic freedom of diction ina 
foreign language were quite marvellous.” 
At the time the volume appeared the trans- 
lations were highly praised by a competent 
English critic, merely as translations, and 
not as a tour de force. Her mastery of Eng- 
lish is indicated to some slight degree by 
the following original verses, which are not 
only melodious, but show that she had con- 
ceived a clear idea of residence in England 
on its poetic side:— 

“The rural sounds of eve were softly blending— 

The fountain’s murmur like a magic rhyme, 

The bellow of the cattle homeward wending, 

The distant steeple’s melancholy chime; 

The peasants’ shouts that charms from distance bor- 
row, 

The greenfinch whirring in its amorous flight, 

The cricket's chirp, the night bird’s song of sorrow, 

The laugh of girls who beat the linen white. 

The breeze scarce stirred the reeds beside the river. 

The swallows saw their figures as they flew 
In that clear mirror for a moment quiver, 

Before they vanished in the clouds from view. 


And school boys wilder than the winging swallows, 
Far from the master with his look severe, 

Bounded like fawns, to gather weeds, marshmallows, 
And primrose blossoms, to the young heart dear.” 

In 1874 she began the study of Sanscrit, 
and was almost constantly employed at it 
till 1876, when she became an invalid and 
was forced to cease work. Nevertheless 
she had in those two years not only learned 
that most difficult language, but had trans- 
lated into English blank verse the whole of 
the Vishnu Parana. Scholars await anx- 
iously the publication of her work, their 
interest being stimulated by the excellence 
of the fragments which Save already been 
given to the world. 

We have already recounted achievements 
which might well have employed the whole 
time of any author who ceased to write at 
twenty and died at twenty-two years of age. 
But Toru Dutt had also written much Eng- 
lish verse which has yet to be published, 
and a novel of French life in the French 
language—‘‘Le Journal de Mdlle. d’Arvers” 
—which has been given to the world. The 
plot is suitable to French society, her char- 
acters live in a French world, the only ob- 





jection taken to them being that the hero 
and heroine are conceived psychologically 
and physically in Indian colors. It was 
possible for the authoress to imagine the 
outward circumstances of a life of which 
she only knew what she had learned from 
study, but not possible for her to imagine 
and exhibit naturally human souls different 
from those which she had known. Her 
mastery of the French language was even 
greater than her command of English, the 
diction of ‘‘Mdlle. d’Arvers” being very 
easy and graceful. 

The Saturday Review is of the opinion 
that Toru Dutt was: 

**Perhaps the most promising woman of 
letters at the time living. It is not too 
much to say that in her passed away the 
only writer of Indian birth who has yet 
shown any prospect of enriching English 
literature. The writings of other Hindoos 
in our language have been creditable and 
even clever; Toru Dutt alone seems to have 
possessed the combination of original gen- 
ius and absolute knowledge which would 
have enabled her to succeed.” 

To estimate her power rightly it would 
be necessary to compare her achievements 
with those of the most precocious genius. 
At twenty George Eliot had written a few 
magazine essays; at the same age George 
Sand had written nothing, ‘‘Indiana,” her 
first novel, having been published in her 
twenty sixth year. Madame de Stael at 
twenty had little reputation, except as a 
brilliant conversationalist. Mrs. Browning 
wrote poetry at fifteen which bore the 
stamp of genius, but was still but a very 
promising writer at twenty. Byron pro- 
duced the ‘‘Hours of Idleness” at nineteen 
and ‘‘English Bards and Scotch Reviewers” 
when twenty years old, but he was twenty- 
four before ‘‘Childe Harold” was published. 
The name of Chatterton is irresistibly sug- 
gested by the tale of Toru Dutt’s precocity. 
Yet Chatterton’s forgeries only contain in- 
dication of genius. The Hindoo girl had 
not only done good work absolutely, but 
had done it in four tanguages, and had done 
an immense quantity of it. Her verses in 
her mother tongue are highly valued by 
native critics. 

It is very much to be regretted that she 
did not live to devote her extraordinary 
powers and energy to the production, in 
English, of poems and tales founded on 
Indian life. She will at best be remember- 
ed asa youthful literary prodigy; had a 
longer life been granted to her, she might 
—nay, almost certainly would—have be- 
come the interpreter between the English 
and the Indian mind, and thus the benefac- 
tor of millions of both conquered and con- 
querors. But the fine, strong, eager mind 
fretted and wore away the weak body, so 
that Literature tells, once more, of the ear- 
ly death of a devotee who had already glo- 
rified the shrine, and inay well be thought 
of as an irreparable loss to humanity.—7o- 
ronto Exchange. 

— oe 
REFORM SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 





Mrs, Elizabeth B. Chace, whose interest 
in governing girls as well as in all good 
things inspires her to search for the b2st 
ways to help those who need help, and for 
the causes of that need, has sent to the 
Providence Journal the following account of 
her visit to the Lancaster school for girls: 


On leaving the Prison for Women at Sher- 
borne, a pleasant drive took my friend and 
myself back to the Framingham station, 
whence we went by rail to Northborough, 
one of the pretty rural towns of Worcester 
county. Here, a visit to pleasant friends 
and a charming drive about the goodly town 
made a quiet and soothing ending to what 
had been a painfully interesting day. 1 was 
especially delighted with the magnificent 
elm trees, which stood singly here and 
there, as though by accident, by the way- 
side, in the farmyard and in the field. There 
was, standing alone, one in a roadside mead- 
ow, of uncommon beauty of shape, and of 
size, I think, 1 never saw equalled. Its 
drooping branches spread far and wide, and 
nearly touched the ground. A lady whom 
we visited, eighty-four years of age, told us 
she remembered playing under this tree, 
when she was only four, and, as she recol- 
lected it, it looked as large to her then as it 
is now. 

The next morning we went by rail to 
Clinton, a busy, thriving, manufacturing 
place, where we would have studied the 
marvels of carpet-weaving, in which taste 
and skill and industry combine to produce 
results that add so much to the comfort and 
the brightness of our domestic life. But at 
that time I was on a journey of enquiry into 
the possibility of making darkened lives 
brighter, and bringing comfort and bope and 
endeavor into desolated hearts; and so we 
hastened on, enjoying all we could in the 
four mile drive to the quieter, more staid 
and lovely old town of Lancaster. There 
everything looked and seemed so luxurious 
in peace and plenty, and easy living, that I 
could not but wonder if the people occupy- 
ing those comfortable and some of them 
stately homes, were aware that at their very 
gates were a multitude of young human 
souls, for each of which a frequent word or 
look of kindly recognition, or of cold dis- 
dain, a sympathetic or unkindly deed, might 
decide, for good or ill, its future life. For 
here, a little apart from the village, the 
State of Massachusetts has built up an in- 
stitution for the restraint and reformation 
of its vicious young girls, and for the main- 
tenance and training of unfortunate, va- 
grant ones, who are too old to be sent to 
the State Primary School at Monson. The 
institution embraces three houses for the 
inmates, the Superintendent’s house and a 
chapel. 

hese buildings are distributed over a 





large yard, which, beyond, extends into a 
farm. The number of girls are between 
fifty and sixty. They are divided into three 
families, each occupying a separate house, 
and each house is presided over by two 
matrons. All the work of each house is 
performed by its inmates, so that the girls 
get a pretty general knowledge of the vatri- 
ous departments of household labor, and in 
each is a sewing and knitting-room and a 
school room, the families thus living as sep- 
arate as the households of an ordinary 
neighborhood. The girls work, also, at 
light labor on the farm and on the grounds 
about the houses. The day we were there 
twenty girls were pulling weeds in a fie!d, 
one was clipping the grass border to a flow- 
er-bed on the lawn; others were doing some 
other work about the grounds, which were 
not euclosed by any high wall or fence. 

The Superintendent, Mr. Brown, former- 
ly employed in the Westborough school for 
boys, and later in a city institution for girls 
in Lawrence, seemed to me a very humane, 
pure-minded, sensible man, who sincerely 
desired the welfare of these unfortunate 
girls. He received us very courteously, re- 
gretting the absence of his wife, who is the 
head matron, but who had gone to accom- 
pany some discharged girls to their places 
of destination. He devoted his time to us, 
and gave us every opportunity for investi- 
gation. In each house the matrons sit and 
eat their meals at the same table and at the 
same time with the girls under their care, 
partaking of the same food, whether it be 
roast beef with vegetables or codfish with 
potatoes. All fare alike, as a mother with 
her children, except, as in private homes, 
the matrons are allowed a few luxuries in 
addition which the girls do not have, such 
asacup of tea, or a piece of pie with their 
dinner, if they desire it, and butter at all 
meals. The girls are given butter at stated 
times in limited quantity, and sometimes 
pudding or pie. They have all the milk 
they want with the cream unremoved, and 
they have plenty of fruit. 

1 found here, as elsewhere, that the com- 
paratively innocent «re living and working 
in companionship with the most vicious, 
girls being sent here as old as seventeen, 
and some of them, of course, having been 
for years familiar with vice and crime, 
while many are sent simply for vagrancy, 
and some, on the complaint of their fathers, 
only for stubbornness, 1 asked Mr. Brown 
if, when girls are complained of by their 
fathers for this latter fault, he did not often 
find that they had stepmothers, and even 
to my surprise, he answered, ‘‘always;” and 
said he had made it a subject of sp: cial en- 
quiry. It brought to my mind a number 
of poor girls I had met at our Reform School 
who, when | asked them, ‘‘Why were you 
sent here?” had replied, ‘‘My father sent 
me. My mother died and my fatber married 
again, and I couldn’t get along with my 
step-mother.” For the many pe 3 who thus 
go astray, there is a grave responsibility 
resting somewhere besides on the pour girls 
themselves who have to bear such serious 
consequences, 

In view of the fact that at Lancaster there 
are three separate families, 1 expressed my 
surprise to Mr. Brown that they were not 
divided according to character and degree 
of improvement, that so the comparatively 
innocent might not be corrupted by the 
companionship of the vile and the criminal. 
And he said he was trying thus to divide 
them, as new girls came in, but, finding 
them thus mixed when he came here, a year 
ago, he had not been able to make an entire 
change with the old inmates. I found here 
also, the dark cell, with its diet of bread 
and water, and its lack of furniture, to be 
used in extreme cases of violence of beha- 
vior, or long protracted and determined dis- 
obedience. Mr. Brown, however, admitted 
that, although this mode of dealing never 
fails to conquer, still he considered the sub- 
mission, in most cases, due to physical ex- 
haustion, and therefore of little moral effect. 

With all my admiration for the improved 
methods at Sherburne, and for the compar- 
atively well arranged and well-managed sys. 
tem at Lancaster, I returned home none the 
less deeply impressed with the importance 
of a well devised and well-conducted system 
of prevention, which shall protect and edu- 
cate such children as are likely to become 
criminals, and those who are so situated 
that they must be made the companions of 
such if not taken care of in very early life. 

I was convinced that at leasi one fourth 
of the girls sent to Lancaster were such as, 
at that time, only needed a good home and 

roper instruction and care to save them 

rom vice; whereas, the chances are that 
they will be led by association into the very 
vices and crimes from which their compan- 
ions were sent there to be restraired, and 
if possible, reformed. And I was also con- 
vinced that many of these last might have 
been saved from their vicious lives had they 
been taken, at an early age, out of their un- 
fortunate circumstances, and placed in con- 
ditions favorable to the development of good 
character. Stated just as it is, our system 
is plainly and simply this: We leave the 
children of drunken, dissolute and criminal 
parents to grow up in ignorance, abuse and 
familiarity with vice and crime, until they 
become so corrupt and vicious that they are 
dangerous to the community in which they 
reside. Then we arrest, convict and send 
them to the Reform School. Then we take 
other boys and girls, often of tender age, 
on some trivial complaiat of hard-hearted 
fathers who want to get rid of them; or we 
find some children homeless and hungry, 
fatherless and motherless, who must 
provided for somewhere, so we send all ot 
them together to the Reform School, where 
we place them in constant association, the 
innocent with the guilty, and we have no 
reason to expect other than the worst possi- 
ble consequences. 

There are, at this hour, in our Rhode Is- 
land Reform School, many cases of this 
companionship of those comparatively inno- 
cent With experienced criminals. And yet, 
with all these unquestionable facts before 
us, we continue our neglectful, contaminat- 
ing system, and we reap as wesow. Two 
years ago an earnest effort was made to pro- 
cure, from our Rhode Island Legislature, a 

ant with other provisions for the estab- 
ishment of a State school for the training 
of these classes of children into good citizen- 





ship, and so to save the State the burden 
and expense of their maintenance and re- 
straint as paupers and criminals. The Goy- 
ernor of our State, under a total misappre- 
hension, I have no doubt, of the real truth 
of the matter, and to the great grief of the 
friends of the measure, gave his casting vote 
against the bill, on the ground that the con- 
dition of our finances would not warrant 
the expenditure. And right along, side by 
side with this objection, which was rung in 
all its changes in our legislature and by the 
pe we have not hesitated to appropriate 

undreds upon hundreds of thousands of 
dollars, to build up and support our penal 
institutions. 

How long shal! our ideas of economy con. 
tinue us in this course? E. B. CHace. 

Valley Falls, Sept. 7, 1879. 
>- 


A SPECIMEN OF UNJUST LAW. 





A woman, well-known in Portland, some 
time ago brought a suit in the Circuit Court 
to recover from the father of her illegiti- 
mate child means for its support and main- 
tenance. The suit was brought because the 
child’s father had violated an express con. 
tract with her. As a matter of course, the 
woman, who, in her girlhood, was so pro- 
tected and cared for by her seducer, lost 
the case. The generous law-makers had so 
‘‘provided for women,” in such a case of 
infamy as this, that the father should escape 
all pecuniary as well as moral obligation, 
The woman appealed the case to the Su- 
preme Court, hoping that that august tribu- 
nal would not condemn a woman to the en- 
tire maintenance of a child because its fa- 
ther was so unprincipled as not to help sup- 
port it. The betrayed and abandoned out- 
cast hoped that—the misery, degradation 
and suffering all being hers—the father 
would be punished for his crime even so 
lightly as to be responsible for the food and 
clothes of his offspring. She knew that, 
after the child was born, when she tried to 
obtain work, no one would give her a 
chance to earn a penny by labor, and she 
was forced into a life of dishonor; but she 
did not suppose the injustice was so deep in 
the hearts of men that it was carried into 
their statute books. She is wiser now. In 
looking over the proceedings of the Su- 
preme Court of the State of Oregon under 
date of Aug. 15, 1879, she finds that, al- 
though the putative father of her illegiti- 
mate child solemnly agreed with her that 
he would pay her for boarding and clothing 
their child, such contract is ‘‘without con- 
sideration, and cannot be legally enforced.” 
She also learned, according to the laws of 
men, made by themselves for their own ben- 
efit and protection, and to shield them in 
the commission of the greatest possible 
crime against Woman, that the ‘“‘mother of 
an illegitimate child is its guardian, and 
bound to maintain it.” She also learned, 
according to the laws of men, framed in 
such a manner as to allow those without 
moral responsibility to escape pecuniary ac- 
countability, that a ‘ moral obligation, un 
supported by only preéxisting obligation, is 
not a sufficient consideration to support an 
express contract that can be enforced at 
law.” She has found that she cannot de- 
pend on the child’s father, wealthy though 
he is, for one cent toward feeding the child, 
above the paltry sum awarded her for her 
loss of honor. 

Such cases as the above are all too com- 
mon, although comparatively few ever re- 
ceive the attention of the public. How the 
fathers and brothers of girls can allow such 
shameful laws to disgrace the statute books, 
is ® mystery passing the understanding of 
all mothers, The mother is made by law 
to be the guardian of a child begotten with- 
out marriage bonds, and alone responsible 
for its maintenance and support. How un- 
just! how cruel! how inhuman! how bar- 
barous! That the mother should have the 
care of the child, is well enough; but, if she 
has the care and anxiety of raising the in- 
fant, as little as could be exacted is that the 
father furnish its support. This much is 
of right expected of men. A man who be- 
trays apure and confiding girl is danger- 
ous at large; if he does not atone for his 
crime by honorable marriage, the manner 
in which society allows a wronged woman 
to regain her standing (although his posi- 
tion is seldom or never affected), then the 
only place for him is behind prison bars. 
Marriage is a weak redress, but society re- 
gards it as an atonement. Women appreci- 
ate the enormity of the crime, and in their 
just judgment the proper punishment for 


seduction is imprisonment for life. —TZ he 


New Northwest. 


—— 
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A TENNYSONIAN RETROSPECT. 





It must come with a shock of surprise to 
most readers to learn that on the 5th of Aug- 
ust of this year Alfred Tennyson reached 
his seventieth birthday. Some of us can 
remember when The Two Voices and Locks- 
ley Hall and In Memoriam struck a sym- 
patheticchord in our freshsouls, and placed 
their author, for us, on the highest pinnacle 
of fame; and it seems as if it were only yes- 
terday that this impression was made. He 
has led his own and our generation with 
such success, he has so voiced its moods, 
he has so imparted to men his own moral 
conquests and spiritual victories, that we 
cannot think him old, or easily estimate 
our indebtedness to him. No poet of the 
age has been so intimately associated, re. 
cluse as he is said to be, with the thoughts 
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and feelings which throb in the life of the 
time. He has interpreted the nineteenth 
century on its social and spiritual side, with 
sufficient breadth to take in its many-sided 
activity, and with sufficient sympathy and 
insight to give a manly tone to its spiritual 
character. 

Looked at from his seventieth birthday, 
Tennyson has survived many reputations 
which for the moment were as brilliant as 
his own. It is not necessary to dwarf oth- 
ers to make him great, but some who began 
with him have already disappeared. Alex- 
ander Smith and Philip James Bailey awak- 
ened expectations which they did not ful- 
fill. His friend, John Sterling, has utterly 
faded out of sight as a poet, and lives only 
because Thomas Carlyle wrote his biogra- 
phy. Algernon Charles Swinburne, though 
a much younger man, has so divided his 
strength between prose and poetry that his 
fame is at a stand-still; and much as we de- 
light in Browning, he has never mastered 
his idiosyncrasies sufficiently to give us the 
full strength of what is in him. Clough and 
Arnold are rather the exponents of a phase 
of thought than the inspired interpreters of 
life. When compared with his contempo- 
raries, Tennyson may be said to have failed 
again and again in what he early aimed at, 
but with every new volume he has shown a 
clear advance upon what was his best be- 
fore. His genius was at first as wayward 
as Browning’s, but he has had the patience 
and industry to overcome the obstacles 
which stood in the way of success, and has 
shown himself worthy to be not only the 
first among his peers, but the poet laureate 
of his time. —September Atlantic. 

——————__ +e o— = 
HELP TO MOTHERS—NO. 4, 


THE CHEST. 

In observations of the chest, we must, as 
already mentioned, regard the manner of 
breathing — not only the frequency and 
depth of the breathings, but also whether 
both sides of the chest rise and fall equally. 
If one-half of the chest does not rise, it is 
an important symptom, and with attention 
is easily noticeable. Also the heart-beats, 
which in not too fat children can be ob. 
served on the left side between the fifth and 
sixth ribs, must be noticed. If we have 
once observed the heart-beats in a healthy 
child, it will be easy to see anything ex 
traordinary—increased frequency, violence, 
abnormal rising of the chest, and in rare 
cases, even change in position. 

BOWELS. 

The most frequent abnormity observed in 
children’s bowels, is too great enlargement. 
The enlarged pbdomen in infants, especially 
those fed on artificial food, and which 
makes the lower extremities seem so slight, 
is well known to all. Although with the 
development of greater strength it dimin- 
ishes later, yet it requires very careful watch- 
jing of the digestion; diarrhaas, quickly re- 
ducing the child, are very frequent in these 
conditions and must not be neglected in the 
beginning. Sometimes in acute diseases 
there will be an uncommon enlargement of 
the abdomen; rarer is an abnormal flatten- 
ing and boat-shaped drawing in. These ap- 
pearances are usually accompanied by other 
symptoms of such anxious nature that the 
consulting a physician is seldom neglected. 

BONES. 

As regards the back-bone, special atten- 
tion must be paid to its straightness, whether 
it runs vertically between the two parts of 
thetrunk. We know how frequently among 
children, especially in school years, are 
found erookings of the spine; ‘‘the children 
are growing crooked,” we say, and before 
we are aware the deformity has reached 
such a degree that perfect restoration is 
not possible. This is often the case by 
children who grow very fast; such children 
should from time to time be carefully ex 
amined. The child must be undressed and 
the two sides compared, in order to observe 
in the first beginnings any divergence from 
symmetry, so that suitable treatment may 
have hope of effecting restoration. 

On the limbs of pale, poorly-fed children, 
such as, alas! are frequently met in our 
large cities, we sometimes see bendings and 
crookedness, which may become very great; 
such as the bow-legs, which every careful 
mother recognizes as a token of rickets. 
Swellings of the bones at the joints are still 
more frequent; in all these, and in lighter 
forms, timely advice of the physician re- 
garding food or medicines should be sought 

Having now observed the appearances in 
the body of the sick child, we shall next 
compare the functions of the organization 
with those of a healthy child. First comes 
the relation between the taking in and the 
giving out; that is the nourishing of the 
child. 

If this be normal, can be decided in in 
fants most surely by frequent weighing, 
first the babe with the clothes on, then the 
latter by themselves. A healthy infant 
must be continually adding to its weight, so 
that at the end of four months it should be 
double as heavy as at birth, and in sixteen 
months again about double the weight. 
Deficient appetite in infants is of import- 
ance, because nourishment and strength are 
much more easily injured thereby than in 
adults, and deficient appetite is often the 
expression of serious illness. Sometimes 
the refusal to take food is caused by pain- 








ful or impossible swallowing; infants with 
swollen tonsils and inflamed mouths push 
the bottle away because they fear pain in 
swallowing. 


HUMOROUS. 
A boot-maker has this extraordinary an- 


nouncement in the window: ‘Ladies will 
be sold as low as seventy-five cents a pair.” 


Youth—* Yes, it is curious I have no 
beard; I can’t think who I take after—my 
grandfather had a splendid one.” Hair- 
cutter.—‘‘Oh, perhaps you take after your 
grandmother.” —Fun. 


On a homeward-bound Charleston car a 
jolly looking Irishman was saluted with 
the remark, “Tim, your house has blown 
away.” ‘Dade, thin, it hasn’t,” he an- 
swered, ‘‘for 1 have the kay in my pocket.” 


We know a girl who will wrestle with a 
croquet-mallet in the hot sun for hours and 
not complain. But just ask her to hold on 
to the wooden end of a broom for a few 
minutes and she'll have a fit.— Stiliwater 
Lumberman. 


As he was ascending the pulpit steps, one 
of the elders button-holed him to whisper 
an additional caution: ‘‘The liquor-dealer 
has just come into church, and he gives us 
a lift sometimes. I wish you would be par- 
ticular not to allude to the whiskey business 
or the temperance question.” The young 
minister, getting frightened to see the moral 
ground thus steadily narrowing before him, 
inquired: ‘‘Whom or what shall I preach 
against, then?” The elder’s reply came like 
an air of triumph: “Preach against the 
Mormons; they haven’t got a friend in 
town.” 


GRAND OPENING 


—or— 


Fine Boots and Shoes 


—AT— 


23 TREMONT ROW. 











EDWARD P. WHITE 


Has now in stock a most complete assortment of FINE 
BOOTS, SHOES and SLIPPERS for Fall and Winter 
wear. In our 


GENTLEMEN'S DEPARTMENT 


we have all the leading styles in Congress, Lace ard 
Button; also Calf-leg Boots in London and French 
toes, with or without Tips, Machine and Hand Sew- 
ed, Single and Double Soles for Dress or Street wear, 
in Calf and English Grain, French Enamelled Leath- 
er, etc. These goods are made especially to our or- 
der by the leading manufacturers of New England 
and New Jersey. We are also prepared to show the 
Finest Line of Gents’ Hand wrought Slippers in Vel- 
vet and Beaver to be foundin the city. The above 
are the newest designs, and well worthy of inspection. 
Also a great variety of Patent Leather, Calf, Mat and 
French Kid Pumps for Full-dress occasions. Our. 


LADIES’ DEPARTMENT 


Embraces all the leading styles in Pebble and Straight- 
grain Goat, Double and Half-double Sole for street 
wear; Fine French Kid Button or Side-Lace Opera 
or Box-toe or Plain French, with or without French 
Heels for Dress. We are prepared to state that we 
have the finest styles and most complete assortment 
of Ladies’ Slippers, Newport Ties and Button Shoes 
to be found in New England. We are the only House 
who can and will sel] a Ladies’ French Imported Pat- 
tern Slipper in Blue and Cherry inlaid for $1.50; 
Ladies’ Curacoa Kid Three-strap Velvet-trimmed 
Slips, $1.50; French Kid Opera Slips, $1.50; Ladies’ 
French Kid Opera Newport Ties, $1.75. In the 


MISSES’ AND CHILDREN'S DE- 
PARTMENT 


Our stock embraces all the different kinds in Calf, 
Goat, Kid, either for Dress or School wear. Our 
School Boots are a Specialty, being made of Fine 
French Calf with Heavy Double Soles and Low Broad 
Heels, and warranted to stand the wear and tear that 
such goods are daily subjected to. We have also a 
Fine Tampico Pebble Goat, made with the Sole- 
leather Tip. New York make, $2 for Misses’ and $1,50 
for Child’s sizes, in all the different widths, from slim 
tofuall. Our 


BOYS’ AND YOUTHS’ DEPART- 
MENT 


is also complete. Among the many kinds are the 

Boys’ and Youths’ Calf and Heavy English-Grain 

Tap-Sole Bals, and Fine Calf Button for Dress wear. 
4w4l 


Furniture Sale! 
A 
LARGE 
AND 
SPLENDID 
STOCK 
OF 


Parlor & Chamber Setts, 


New and Elegant Designs at Prices 


Lower than can be found{jelsewhere in 
the City. 


Draperies a Specialty. 
A general and Complete Assortment of 


FURNITURE, 


MATTRESSES, BEDDING, &C., 


At retail, 


Braman, Souther & Co. 


7 and 8 Haymarket Sq., Opp. B and M Depot. 2m41 








CHAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL, 


259-265 Boylston Street. 


FIFTY-SECOND YEAR BEGINS SEPT. 10, 1879. 


THE SCHOOL INCLUDES 


KINDERGARTEN. PREPARATORY, 


AND 
UPPER DEPARTMENTS, 


ARRANGEMENTS FOR 


SPECIAL STUDENTS 


AND A 


POST GRADUATE 
oR 


ADVANCED COURSE, 
All of which, at any time, are open to 


PUPILS OF BOTH SEXES. 


A —_ education may thus be received in prep- 
aration for Business, College, or Scientific Schools. 
Girls are prepared for any college, receiving the same 
instruction as the boys, and quite a number have 
passed the examinations with entire success. 

The boys have the use of an excellent Gymnasium 
with Military Drill, and the girls have a pleasant play- 
room with wavenrate exercises, 

The new School house is situated in the most open 
and healthy part of the city, in the immediate vicinity 
of the Art Museum and the Museum of Natural His- 
tory, opening upon a large public square which 
makes an excellent play ground. Five years’ trial has 
shown it to be 


Perfectly Warmed and Ventilated, 


and in every way commodious. It can be inspected, 
and the principals consulted from 9 \& to 1 o’clock on 
Wednesdays and Saturdays during August, and daily 
on week days, on and after Sept,l. Catalogues can 
be had at the stores of A. Williams & Co. Thos. 
Groom & Co., W. B. Clark, or by mail. ly7 





Ap ‘ a) 
SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, 
Near Philadelphia. Under care of Friends. Both 
sexes admitted and receive the same degrees. College 
courses, Classical, Scientific, English; Normal De- 
partment: Preparatory and Model schoo)s. 
For particulars addrese, 


EDWARD H. MAGILL, President, 
Swarthmore, Delaware Co,, Penn. ly25 


MRS, EMILY J. F. NEWHALL 
—AND— 

MISS LUCY M. NEWHALL 
Will open their Family and Day School for Girls 
at No. 83 Boylston street, on Oct. 1, 

aa of the principals may be seen dally from 11 
till 2. ° 

Teacher of Elocution, Mrs. Mary Gregory, a gradu- 
ate of the Boston University School of Oratory; Ger- 
man and Greck Teacher, Prof. G. T. Dippold, of 
Boston University; French Teacher, Mrs. Dippold, a 
native of Paris; Teacher of Music, Mr. Fred. H. 
Young. 

Pupils received in special branches. 





WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE 
PENNS YL. VANIA., 


The Thirtieth Winter Session will open on Thurs- 
day, Octoter 2, 1879, in the commodious new college 
building. 

Clinical instruction is given in the Woman's Hos- 
pital; Pennsylvania, Wills, Philadelphia, and Ortho- 
pedic Hospitals. 

Spring Course of Lectures, Practical Demonstra- 
tions, and Winter Quizzes are free (except for ex- 
pense of material) to all matriculants of the year. 

or further information, Address 6m18 

RACHEL L, BODLEY, A. M., Dean, 


North College Ave. and 21st St.,Philadelphia, Pa. 








BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
School of Medicine. 


OPEN TO BOTH SEXES, 


With Equal Studies, Duties, and Priv- 
ileges, 


The lectures of the seventh year began October 8, 
1879, and continue to June, 1880. This Medical 
School was one of the first in this country to require 
apreliminary examination and to furnish a three 
years’ graded course. To secure still more thorough 
results an optional four years’ course is established 
by which the graduate attains an additional degree 
in Medicine and surgery as an evidence of study. 

The New England Female Medical College, the 
firet school ever established for the medical education 
of women, was, in 1824, by an act of the Legislature 
united wlth Boston University School of Medicine. 

For announcements or information, address the 
Dean. 


I. T. TALBOT, M.D., 


66 Marlborough Street, 


43 BOSTON, MASS., 


A FINISHED MUSICAL EDUCATION 
THE N, E. CONSERVATORY, 


BOSTON, 
Employing 75 Eminent Professors, 


Has an unequalled reputation for furnishing a Come 
plete Musical Education at merely 
nominal rates, combined with rare 
collateral advantages. 

In connection with the above is a well appointed 
Music Store, in Music Hal! entrance, where a full 
stock of Vocal and Instrumental Music is kept con- 
stantly on hand. The GENERAL Pustic, as well as 
TEACHERS and STUDENTs, can be assured of uniform, 
courteous and prompt attention. The whole stock 
will be carefully classified. 

Special rates made to Teachers and Students. 


New England Musical and 
Literary Bureau. 
Hasa largelist of Lecturers, Singers, Instru- 
mentalists, Headers and Combinations 
for supplying Lyceums. 


¢@ For Circulars of any of the above, 
Address E. TOURJEE, 
ly34. Music Hall, Boston, 








D. LOTHROP & CO. 
30 and 32 Franklin Street, Boston, 


Offer a very large assortment of entirely new 
books, especially in the lines of brilliantly 
bound and illustrated volumes and libraries, 
boxes and sets for very little folks, and large 
pictorial quartos for the older children, 


Bright New Books for Boys. 


Don Quixote, Jr., By Joun Brown Joun’ 
Being the Further Adventures of Miltiades Peter” 
kin Paul, 4to. Ulastrated, chromo board cover 
50 cts. 

Royal Lowrie; or a General Misunder- 
standing. By Magnus MERRIWEATHER. l6mo 
Illustrated. $1.50. 

Royal Lowrie’s Last Year at St. Olare’s, 
By MaGnus MERRIWEATHER. l6mo. Ill. $1.50. 
Boys of Brimstone Court (The). By Exiz- 
ABETH Stuart Puetrs. With other stories by 

favorite authors. 16mo cloth, 75 cents. 

Forbes-Doolan Affair (The). By author of 
“Detmold.”’ With other Stories, by favorite au- 
thors. 16mo, cloth. Illustrated, 75 cts. 

One of Mr. Bishop's best stories. 


Bright New Books for Girls. 


Breakiast for Two. A delightful and instruc- 
tive story. By Joanna H. MatrTuews. 16mo $1.25. 

The Dogberry Bunch, By Mary Hartwe.u 
CaTHERWOOD. 30 pictures, by Mary A. Latu- 
BURY, 16mo, $1.50. 

Christmas Pie. By Evia M. Baker. Llus- 
trated with six drawings, by Miss Larusury. 
Large 16mo, extra cloth binding. $1.50. 

A most delightful Christmas gift-book for grown- 
up girls. 

More Ways Than One. By Atice Perry, 
author of “Esther Pennefather."’ 16mo, 484 pages. 
Illustrated, $1.50. 

A story of singular beauty and power. 

Ruth Erskine’s Crosses, By Pansy. 12mo. 
Illustrated. $1.50. 

The third volume of the famous Chatanqua Girl's 

Series. It will add to the popularity of this already 

popular series. 


Beautiful Gift Books for 1880. 


The Princess Rosamond, (For Girls.) By 
GEoRGE MacDona.Lp. Large illustrated Jto, 50 cts. 

Poet's Homes, Vol, EE. Including very full 
biographies of William Cullen Bryant, R. W. Em- 
erson, Dr. Holmes, Col. Pau. H. Hayne, John Boyle 
O'Reilly, ete., ete. Fully illustrated, 16mo, cloth, 
gilt, $2.00, 

Our American Artists. Firet Series. By S. 
G. W. Bensamin. Biographies of living American 
artists, with original drawings, studio sketches and 
vortraits. Especially for young people. Quarto, 

Zlegant cloth. $2.00, 

Christmas Snow flakes, Choice pictures and 
original poems by favorite American authors and 
artists. A large and very elegant 4to, fully illus- 
trated. $2. 

A very beautiful book of very beautifal poems. 
America, Our National Hymn. By Rev. 8. F. 

Smitu, DD. With exquisite illustrations, and an 

illustrated sketch of the author, 4to. gilt, $3.00. 

A book for every American. 

Wide awake Pleasure-Book—F Chromo 
board covers, $1.25; full cloth, $1.75. 

This volume for the Holidays of 1879-1880 will be 
found more attractive than any previous volume. 
Out of Darkness into Light. By Mary 

A. Latusury. Eight original poems of the inner 

life, illustrated by the author with eight masterly 

full-page drawings, twenty exquisite vignettes, and 

a beantiful and suggestive title-page. to, gilt, 

heavy plate paper. Price $3.00. 





tS?" Any book sent free of portage on receipt of 
price. Iliustrated catalogues of over 800 volumes 
sent free on application. 

Address all orders to 


D. Lothrop & Co. 


Publishers and Booksellers, 


32 Franklin Street, Boston, 
_ 433mo 


New Operas! 
Carmen. Opera by Bizet............ $2.00 


Carmen is an Opera that has gradually and surely 
won its way to a great popularity. ‘Although the 
book is large, in fact what one might call a “four 
dollar book,” it is got up in elegant style with music 
and a.l the words, English and foreign, for $2.00. 


Fatinitza. Opera by Suppe... ...$2.00 


Splendid new Opera that is a decided success. A 
large, fine book, with English and foreign words, and 
the opera in every way complete, for a low price. 


Doctor of Alcantara. i 


Cs vensicsivesccedeceneeubacheusé axe $1.! 
A famous opera, now brought by the popular price, 
within the reach of all. Orchestral parts $15.00. 


Bells of Corneville, » ™ 


n- 
GMCtte, (BORTEY PORRT) «005 0000 cvcccecccses 1.50 
A great success This, with the‘‘Doctor” and the 
“Sorcerer’’ ($1.00) are well worth adopting by compa- 
nies who have finished Pinafore, (still selling well 
for 50 cents) and who are looking out for new an 
easy operas. 





Remember our first-class Singing School and Choir 
Books, Voice of Worship and The Temple, 
each $9.00 per dozen or $1.00 each. Send forcopies. 
Also always remeniber the Musical Record, 
published weekly. It keeps you well posted as to 
musical matters, gives six or seven pages of music per 
week and costs but $2.00 per year! 


OLIVER DITSON & Co., 


Boston. 


THE TOPIC OF TO-DAY 


Among book-buyers and the public in general is the 


WONDERFUL REDUCTION 


STANDARD WORKS 


FROM THE 
Three Insolvent Estates, 
LOVERING’S, 
DUSTAN, GILMAN & CO., 
SAMUEL WALKER. 
Books of Reference, Ilustrated 


Books, Bibles, Albums and 
Juveniles, at the 


OLD SOUTH BOOKSTORE, 


LIBRARIANS 
Are taking advantage of the unheard of low prices 
of Standard 


ENGLISH REMAINDERS 


to secure copies for their collections. The fact is 
patent toall that the choicest books at the lowest 
prices can now be bought at 


THE NEW BOOKSTORE, 


303 & 305 Washington St.. 
OPPOSITE OLD SOUTH, 
Under the management of Mr. C. A. NELSON, late 
with A. Williams & Co., and Mr. WM. B. ROPES, 
late with Henry A. Young & Co. 
303 & 305 Washington Street, 
43 








Jules Verne’s Last and Best. 
The Tribulations of a Chinaman in 
China. 
Just issued in Parle, and translated from the Frene& 
by Miss Virernia Caamp.in. Cloth, $1.00; paper, 
cents. 

“A wealthy and wonderfully healthy young Nabob» 
of China is made the eubject of these ‘Priba ations,” 
and in his inimitable and graphic style the peculiaz 
writer portrays their humorous effect, The k ie 
intensely interesting and amusing; many of the po; 
ular features of the day, ch as the Phoncarap ° 
Captain Boyton in his Rubber Suit, Life Insurance 
Companies, Banking Speculations, Advertising 
Schemes and various other eccentricities of the times, 
being woven into the narrative." 


MR. PHILLIPS’S GONENESS. 


A tale of wedded love. By James M. Battery. ‘The 
Danbury News Man.” Author of England from s 
Back Window,” “They All do It,” “Life in Dan- 
bury,” etc. 12mo., cloth, $1.00; paper, 50 cente. 


A TIGHT SQUEEZE. 


The adventures of a gentleman who, on a wager of 
ten thousand dollars, undertook to go from New 
York to New Orleans in three weeks, wit hout mon- 
ey or the assistance of friends. 12mo,, cl oth, $1.00; 
paper, 50 cents. 

In Press for early issue. 


66 . : 
The Breaking Waves Dashed High.” 
(The Pilgrim Fathers.) By Mrs. Fexicia HEMaANs.. 
With full page and initial illustrations. 4to, full 
gilt, $1.50. Uniform with 
“NEARER MY Gop To THEE.” “On, WHY SHOULD 
THE SPIRIT OF MORTAL BE PROUD.” “ABIDE 
With Me.” ‘Rock or AGEs.” 


The Vagabonds. 
By J.T. Trowpriper. A ppescntation edition of 
this popular poem. With illustrations by F. O. C. 
DARLEY. 4to, full gilt, $1.50. 

Four Months in a Sneak-Box. 
A Boat Voyage of 2,600 Miles down the Ohio and 
Mississippi Rivers, and along the Gulf of Mexico, 
by NaTHante. H. Bisnor, author of “Voyage of = 
Paper Canoe,” etc. 

Camps in the Caribbees. 
A naturalist’s adventures and discoveries in the 
West India Islands. By Frep A. Oper. 


Room for One More. 
By Mary Tuacuer Hiegatnson. With full page 
illustrations by Mrs. Lucy G. Morse. 16mo, cloth 
Young Joe, and Other Boys. 
By J. T. TROWBRIDGE. 16mo, illustrated. 
Roderick Ashcourt, 
By Danie. Wise, D. D. 16mo, cloth, illustrated, 
$1.00; being the third volume of the Winwood 
Cliff Stories. 
Going South; 
OR, YACHTING OVER THE ATLANTIC COAST 
By OLiveR Optic; being the fourth volume of the 
opular Great Western Series. 16mo, cloth, $1.50. 
agellan; - 
OR, THE FIRST VOYAGE AROUND THE 
WORLD. | Geo. M. Tow e; being the thirdin 
the series of Young Folks’ Heroes of History. 
16mo, cloth, $1.00. 
Castle Foam; 
OR, THE HEIR OF MEERSCHAUM. By H. W.- 
FR=NCH. 
Shakspeare: 


A Biographic Asthetic Study. By Geo. H. Cat- 


VERT. 
Short Studies of American Authors. 
By T, W. Hiaarnson. ; 
Practical Hints on Wood Engraving. 


For the inetruction of Reviewers and “the Publix 
By W. J. Linton. 





Sold by all Booksellers and Newsdealers, and sen 
by mail, postpaid, on receipt of price. Catalogue» 
mailed free. 


LEE & SHEPARD, 


PUBLISHERS, BOSTON. 
NEW BOOKS. 


Sealed Orders, and Other 
Stories. 


By Exizapstu Stuart Preps, author of “The 
Gates Ajar,’’ “‘Avis,”’ ete. 1 vol., 1émo, $1.50. 
Mirs Phelps is one of the most skilful and popula 

of short story writers. In this book she bas grouped 

a number of stories of great power and surprising in 

terest, making one of the most engaging volumes the 

season will bring. 


Old Friends and New. 


By Sarau O, Jewert, author of ‘“Deephaven,” and 
$135, Days.” “Little Classic” style. 1 vol. 18mo 


Acollection of short stories and sketches, describ- 
ing interesting or singular characters and modes of 
life so skilfully, yet so simply and naturally, as to en- 
fa e the seades s attention profoundly and delight- 

ully. 


The Twins of Table Mountain, 


And Other Sketches. By Bret Harte. Including, 
besides the title story, ‘An Heiress of Red Dog,’” 
“The Great Deadwood Mystery,” “A Legend of 
Sammtstadt,”’ and ‘Views from a German Spion.”’ 
“Little Classic” style. 18mo, $1.25. 





In his special fleld, to which, in part, this book be- 
longs, Bret Harte has no rival as a writer of short 
stories and sketches. 


The Little Classics, 


A new edition of the original Little Classice, in 
eight volumes 16mo. Uniform with the ‘Riverside 
Classics."’ Sold only in sets. $12.00. 


A very desirable edition of this widely popular 
series of short Stories, Sketches, and Poems, 


Mrs. Whitney’s Stories. 
Faitu GartTNEY's GIRLHOOD, 

Hituerto: A Story oF YESTERDAYS, 
PATIENCE StRONG’s OUTINGS, 


Tue Gaywortuy’s, 


A new edition of these popular stories, in uniformy 
style with Mrs. Whitney’s other stories: ‘Leslie 
Goldthwaite,”’ ‘Real Folks,’ etc. By the Reduction 
in pee of “The Other Girls,’’ all the stories are now 
published at a uniform price of $1.50 per volume. 


Fireside Edition of Emerson. 


Including the works contained in the *‘Little Classie” 
edition of Mr. Emerson’s writings, and printed 
from the same beautiful plates, on fine paper, with 
large margin. Sold only in sets. Bvols. 16mo, $10.00. 


Fireside Edition ot Hawthorne. 


Uniform with the Fireside Edition of Emerson. Com- 
plete in 12 vols., 16mo. Sold only tn sets. $20.00. 


Breathings of the Better Life. 


Edited by Lucy Larcom. A new, revised and en- 
larged edition of this sterling book. ‘‘Little Clas- 
sic’ style. Price reduced to $1.25. 





*,* For sale by all Booksellers. Sent, post-paid on 
receipt of price by the Publishers, 


HOUGHTON, OSGOOD & CO., Boston 
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LETTEK TO THE WOMEN 8 CONGRESS. 


To the Seventh Congress of Women: 

Dear Frrenps.—It is with keenest re- 
gret that I must decline the kind invitation 
of your Secretary, Miss Mary F. Eastman, 
to be present with you to-day. You are 
working for the highest and best interests 
of humanity, the elevation of the mothers 
of our race; the great need of which be- 
comes more and more apparent as the world 
progresses into the light of truth and dis- 
covers the glaring deficiencies of the pres- 
ent social structure. 

A state of society which permits the 
work of women so to absorb their time and 
strength that, were it impossible to remedy, 
it would seem a mercy if they had been 
born without brains— been born merely 
patient, industrious creatures whose willing 
feet and hands should forever and forever 
perform the same weary round of labor. 
What wonder that so many bright, intelli- 
gent girls develope (?) into weary, jaded, 
hopeless women? They inevitably retro- 
grade from the hour that they enter upon 
the duties of home life, or domestic drudg- 
ery, for bare existence is not true home life; 
and it is this which is imperilled, and which 
it is the most sacred duty of society to pro- 
tect If “circumstances control men,” so 
may men control circumstances. Every 
school district provides an institution to 
give its children an education; why not 
provide another which shall help them to 
keep and use it? One, however cheap and 
plain, yet where workingmen and women 
might easily do the work now wearily per- 
formed by tired, discouraged wives and 
mothers. This would lift the dead weight 
from Woman’s progress, and restore the 
mother to her home and loved ones, as she is, 
at her best, by allowing her time to enjoy the 
fruits of the world’s progress, and strength 
to ‘ascend the great world’s altar stairs that 
slope, through darkness, up toGod.” And 
leave her free to do the work-God intended 
her to perform. Music, art, literature, the 
ordering of her household, caring for the 
physical wants and moulding the plastic na 
tures of her little ones, would give her full 
and sweet occupation, but stil] leave her 
sufficient strength to be most truly wife and 
mother; a queen in the household where 
now she is a slave. 

Of all the admirable topics you have chosen 
for discussion ‘‘Farmers’ Wives” meets my 
sympathtes most strongly. It is one which 
sorely needs more light, that the much- 
enduring class of which it treats may be 
guided up to freedom. 

But each and every subject you have 
chosen is wortby of all honor, is of vital 
importance to society; and, therefore, to 
our nation, May God grant you wisdom in 
your utterances, and speed the day which 
shall bring the consummation of your de- 
sires. Lissre C. B. Gav. 


ee 
oe 


NAMES OF REGISTERED WOMEN. 





DOVER, MASS. 


Epirors JouRNAL:—Weare few in num- 
bers and our town almost unknown, so that 
if we have but six to register we think their 
names are worth sending, hence I take the 
responsibility of doing so: 

Mrs. Sophia N. Sturtevant. 

‘* Martha A. Everett. 
‘* C. M. Tisdale. 

‘* Ellen Richards. 

« Hanchett. 

** ©. M. Dunn. 





MALDEN, 

The number of women who have been 
assessed a polltax here, is forty. Their 
bumes are as follows, and as nearly as pos- 
sible in the order of their application: 


Hsrriette R. Shattuck. 
M. Lizzie Holden. 
Sarah F. Sargent. 
Annie M. Moody. 
Mary W. Perry. 
Elizabeth O. a 
Lucy B. Durand. 
Susan T. Balch. 
Helen M. Hill. (Miss) 
Bertha V. Foster. 
Harriet Hanson. 
Annie W. Jones. 
Charlotte A. Jones. 
Louisa P. Gordon. 
Harriett Freeman. 
Lizzie L. Tompson. 
Mary E. Tompson. 
Mary A. Foster. 
Frances A. Hill. 
Abbie H. Gannett. 
Nellie M. Hill. 

Lucy A. Richards. 
Delcina E. Bailey. 
Lucy E. Shute. 

Lena T. Wood. 

Eliza J. Gordon. 

A. L. Carson. 

Helen M. Hitl. (Mrs.) 
Susan A. Baxter. 
Emily Y. Collins, 
Anna L. Collins, 
Mary E. Hartshorn. 
Mary E. Gardner. 
Isabella G. B. Gardner. 
Phoebe W. Daniels. 
Julia F. Small. 
Lettie D. Wilde. 
Emma F. Foster. 
Eliza J. Norris. 
Esther L. Merriam. 


This list does not include, of course, any 
of the tax-paying women whose names we 
hope will double the number above. Their 
names cannot be recorded until near the 
March election, for most of them will delay 





registration until that time. Of these forty 
women over one-half applied on the very 
last day of grace. This ought to teach our 
despondent ones to wait and to hope, for 
we can never know the result of any good 
until the very end. H. RB. 8. 





MENDON. 

The following women have been assessed 
preparatory to voting next spring in Men- 
don. Some forty women pay taxes, but how 
many of them will vote is uncertain: 

Mrs. Harriet E. Clark. 

‘* Melissa N. George. 
* Lucy B. Judson. 
“* Maria L. Bills. 
** Nancy M. Cummings. 
« Joanna W. Taft. 

Miss Mary L. Taft. 

The list of names last week credited to 
Milford, as from the Milford Journal, be- 
longed to Danvers and should be credited 
to ie Danvers Mirror. 


ee 
ANNUAL MEETING OF THE N, H. WOMAN 
SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION. 


The annual meeting of the New Hamp- 
shire Woman Suffrage Association will be 
held at Concord, in Union Hall, White’s 
Opera House, Wednesday, November 5. 
There will be three sessiors, commencing 
at 11 o’clock A. M., 2P. M., and 7 P. M. 

It is hoped that all the friends of the cause 
in the State will be present. The public 
are cordially invited to attend. Speakers 
from abroad are expected. 

Please extend this notice. 

A. S. Wurrte, President. 
J. H. GALLINGER, Secretary. 


oe 
NEW BEDFORD, 





Forty-nine ladies made application to be 
assessed in this city before Sept. 15. This 
is not a large number to besure, but these 
ladies well represent the biains, morality 
and money of the city. There are about 
five hundred women who pay a property 
tax and are thus entitled to vote upon 
school matters, it is hoped that many of 
these will claim their privilege. There are 
now two ladies upon the school committee 
of the city, and they are among the most 
regular attendants and most efficient work- 
ers of the board. N. 

LITERARY NOTICES. 
Eve Bricut. By Susan Coolidge. Rob- 

erts Brothers. Illustrated and uniform 

with ‘‘What Katy Did.” Price $1.50. 

Susan Coolidge is a favorite with the 
children, and her books are always welcome. 
‘Eye Bright” 1s the story of a little girl 
whose childhood was bright and happy, and 
then came clouds and trouble, but Eye 
Bright had courage and good sense and gen- 
erosity and a good conscience, and these 
helped her out. When she had to leave 
school. ‘‘It was certainly a great disadvan- 
tage to her. Still, life on the island was a 
school, and of a very useful kind. History 
and geography are excellent things, but no 
geography or history can tuke the place of 
the lessons which Eye Bright is now learn- 
ing—lessons in patience, unselfishness, good 
humor, and helpfulness. When she fought 
with her own little vexations and discon- 
tents, and kept ber face bright for papa’s 
sake, she was gaining more good than she 
could have done from the longest chapter 
in the best school book ever printed.” The 
trials of Eye Bright with the use she made 
of them helped her toa noble character. 
The moral of the story, and its tone are 
high and fine. It is free from the sensa- 
tional extravagance and is a charming, in- 
teresting, good book. 

Jimmy's CRUISE IN THE Prnarore. By 
Louise M. Alcott. Price $1. Roberts 
Brothers. 

Jimmy's cruise is the first of thirteen 
chapters, each of which is complete in 
itself. They are little sketches of happen- 
ings, told in an easy way, and tending to 
help all generous, friendly, and kind things. 
Miss Alcott loves wit and humor, and they 
are not wanting all through the book from 
the story of Jimmy in Pinafore, who got 
ten dollars a week, and so helped his little 
moaning sister to the fresh country air, to 
the very last story where the little pins re- 
solved to take their share bravely in the 
world’s uses, 

Foot Prints. By F. E. Cook. Boston: 
Published for the Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge, Piety and Charity. 
By A. Williams & Co., 283 Washington St. 
This little book of 150 pages is rightly 

named ‘‘Footprints.” It tells of John and 

Charles Wesley, George Fox, Mohammed, 

John Huss, and John Falk. Each of these 

had a life that inspired others, and by read- 

ing of these “‘lives of great men,’’ the heart 
is stirred to go and and do likewise. It is 

a good, helpful book. 

SEALED OrpeERs. By Elizabeth Stuart 
Phelps. Houghton, Osgood & Co., Bos- 
ton. 

The chapters which make up this book 
have most of them been published before in 
the Atlantic and Independent, Harper and 
Scribner. Those who had the pleasure of 
reading them before will be glad to have 
them in this form. Miss Phelps, ever since 
she wrote ‘‘Gates Ajar” has been known as 
one of the writers who help up and not 
down. Each of these separate chapters 
helps to some good. No. 13 will be remem- 
bered as a pleasant picture which shows in 
a touching way the instinct of women to 
help somebody, and how a life all poor on 
the outside, gets rich and beautiful by 
“lending a hand.” ‘Sealed orders” is the 
title of the first story, which is full of help- 
fulness and wisdom. The book has fine 
bits of description, and much revelation of 
human character, good and bad, and will 
well repay perusal. 

Moses Krine’s Pocket-sook oF Crncin- 
NATI, edited and published by himself, Har- 
vard College, is a neat little volume of 
eighty-eight pages, which describes objects 











of special interest in Cincinnati. A little of 
the istory of the city, its business places, 
its libraries, the observatory, societies, 
churches, schools, hospitals, manufactories, 
banks; in fine it contains some facts of near- 
ly everything in the city which has a local 
or genuine interest. It is not so large or 
full as the hand-book of Boston by the 
same author, who not only seems to have a 
genius for this class of studies, but who 
earns his way through college, much to his 
credit, by writing them. 


Srupyine ART ABROAD, AND How TO Do 
1t CHEAPLY. By May Alcott Nieriker. 
Roberts Brothers. 

This little book gives advice to young 
women on the whole question which the 
title of the book covers. Assuming that 
the art student is poor, the book commences 
with directions for getting ready, and tells 
her just where to go on arriving in Liver- 

1, tells her of what London, Paris and 
me have for her as an artist, tells her 
what things on the way are worth sketching, 
and adds a list of shops in London and 

Paris. The book is evidently written by 

one who knows, and who is sure that her 

brief advice will be sought and accepted b 

the class for which it is especially designed. 


SELECTIONS FROM FENELON. Published 
in the ‘‘Wisdom Series” of Roberts Broth 
ers. 

We do not know how to give this little 
book as good a notice as it deserves. It 
consists chiefly of selections made with ex- 
cellent judgment from a large number of 
letters of spiritual counsel, written by a 
great religious genius to men and women of 
two hundred years ago. It comprises also 
amemoir of Fenelon, and a collection of 
Christian counsels and meditations. In 
small bulk, it contains more valuable mat- 
ter than is to be found in most religious 
books of more pretentious size. No one 
can read it thoughtfully without becoming 
better. The titles of its chapters are ‘‘Spir- 
itual Letters to Women,” ‘‘Letters to Men,” 
“Christian Counsels” and ‘Reflections and 
Meditations.” They have been compiled 
by the author of ‘Quiet Hours,” and are 
taken, with revisions, from the translations 
of Mrs. H. L. Sidney Lear, Mrs, Follen and 
Mr. George P. Bradford. Price 50 cents. 


Saran De BERENGER. By Jean Ingelow. 

+ Brothers, For sale by Lockwood 

Co. 

It is safe to say that this last work of Jean 
Ingelow is, if not her best, one of her best. 
Sarah De Berenger is not the heroine of the 
story but poor Hannah Dill, around whose 
sad fortunes Miss Ingelow has woven in 
prose poetry a world of pathos, of tender- 
ness, with the pictured power of self-sacri- 
fice. The strongest passions and the finest 
sentiments are expressed with delicate 
strength, while the plot of the story deep- 
ens and you read on spell bound to the end. 

The story is made to help temperance by 
the introduction of a rich brewer who wishes 
to set his sephew Amias up in his business. 
But with the straight forward frankness of 
a boy he refuses to have part in a business 
that helps to make men drunkards. The 
book has rare power. 


‘‘VEGETARIANISM, the Radical Cure for 
Intemperance,”’ an eighty page pamphlet 
by Harriet P. Fowler, takes the ground 
that a vegetable diet, containing alarge pro- 
portion of carbonaceous starch, renders al- 
coholic carbon unnecessary and actually 
repulsive. This theory is supported by sev- 
eral very plausible arguments, with citations 
from Liebig, Napier, Schlickeysen and oth- 
ers, and an account of twenty-seven cases 
where the craving for alcohol had disap- 
peared under a vegetable diet. The chemi- 
cal constitution of meat is compared with 
that of vegetables, and it is shown that 
meat has a tendency to increase the inflam- 
mation of the stomach (gastritis) which al- 
ways exists in drunkards, and thus to ex- 
cite the alcoholic appetite. Published by 
M. L. Holbrook & Co., New York, and for 
sale by A. Williams & Co. 


Bianiw. By Robert D. Jcyce. Author of 

*Deirdre.”’ Roberts Brothers. 

Blanid (The Blossom-Bright),.the daugh- 
ter of the king of the Isle of Man is sought 
in marriage by princes of Western Europe. 
She refuses them all. At last she falls in 
love with Cuhullin, the son of her father’s 
most powerful enemy. The princes form a 
league to win her. They elect Cuhultin 
leader of the expedition. Blanid is carried 
away. The story told isthe story of the 
attempts to release her; the battles and the 
victory and the swift tragic facts that took 
Blanid the beautiful bride away at last. 

This poem is rich in its essence and in 
the beauty and delicacy with which its 
characters are treated. A love of nature 
and all its beautiful things finds sweet and 
full expression; and the deeds of the heroes 
are told as though the author were himself 
one of them. All through the book the de- 
scriptions are clear cut, and most abundant. 
The poem is fine, and those who read 
it will be well repaid. Here is a picture: 
No living thing she sees where’er she looks, 

Save the white gull its wheeling course that steers, 
Or o'er the wood the morn-awakened rooks, 

Or sva-hawk’s wing that through the haze appears, 
Or hermit heron from far inland brooks 

On one long !eg amid the shallow meres 
Watching the scaly sea tribes, as he stands 
Like a lone spirit of the silent sands. 


BUSINESS NOTES. 


It is gratifying to note that the public ap- 
preciate efforts to give them bargains, as is 
evident from the throngs which crowd the 
new “Old South Book Store.” The novel 
idea of arranging the volumes in sections, 
with the prices marked plainly, saves time 
and trouble for buyers. This isa bona fide 
collection of bargains, and the prices at 
which standard works, novels, bibles, 
prayer-books and albums can be purchased 
is a source of wonder. 


We call attention to the advertisement of 
a German professor who will receive into 
his family ladies desiring to learn the Ger- 
man language. This offers superior advan- 
tages to those wishing to become teachers. 
His method is tLe‘‘natural method,”destined 
at no distant day to supersede the old sys- 
tem. 


“The Nursery” is the daintiest magazine 
and the best educational book afloat for the 

















little folks. You can be assured of our as- 
sertion by sending for a specimen number 
and premium list. 


*‘Ryder’s Short Voluntarics,” published 
by White, Smith & Co., is a capital work, 
specially adapted for Cabinet Organs. The 
voluntaries are so compiled as to make op- 
tional the use of the pedals. They are ar- 
ranged from the best authors, and made 
easy, naturaland harmonious. For students 
they are excellent studies. ‘The Cham- 
pion,” published by the same house, fur- 
nish a variety of glees. four part songs, 
hymns and anthems to suit any choir. For 
home pleasure or smali clubs we specially 
recommend it. 


We have just examined and tried the 
Knabe piano. We have examined many 
other makes, and we do know that the 
Knabe piano is pre-eminently superior to 
many others in beauty, finish, resonance, ef- 
fective sweetness and purity of tone. The 
firm action, elasticity of touch, and clear 
quality of tone, gives them a preference over 
any other. The small Grand, only six feet 
long and full seven octavos, is ths prettiest 
and most commodious piano we have seen 
for many a day, for it does away with the 
huge affairs usually occupying the whole of 
an apartment. We like this Baltimore 
piano, butit is better to test it yourself than 
to take our admiring word. Warerooms at 
506 Washington St. 


The famous carpet warehouse of John & 
James Dobson are, as usual, attracting trade 
with a large and full assortment of carpets 
at manufacturer’s prices. This is a special 
advantage and bargain, there being no third 
party between manufacturers‘and buyers to 
to recompense. They probably make the 
largest quantity of carpets of any firm in 
the United States, and believe in quick 
sales and small profits. They have the larg- 
est assortment in the city and the lowest 
prices, we know. As carpets are advancing 
in price and will not be sold at the present 
low prices again, we advise housekeepers to 
obtain their bargains at once. Look at 
prices and qualities. They compare favor- 
ably with other houses. 


John P. Dale & Co. have just published 
the ‘‘Woman’s Medical Companion,” which 
is the most instructive, purest and best book 
of its nature that we have ever seen, The 
author. Frederic J. Garbit, M.D., is a regu- 
lar physician, with a practice of over thirty 
years in the study and treatment of Diseases 
of Women and Children in St. Bartholo- 
mew’'s and Guy’s Hospitals, London, and is 
also a member of the Royal College of Sur- 
geons, and a Fellow of the Royal College 
of Physicians, which entitles him to great 
confidence. Many of the medical books 
published are only fit for waste paper, but 
we have read this book carefully, and heart- 
ily endorse it as amedical companion for 
women in every respect. With it, she is 
her own physician, possessed of the knowl- 
edge to maintain health with herself and 
her children, It makes evident and natu- 
ral the principles governing our existence 
from the cradle to old age, placing with 
every woman the power to secure a healthy 
mind in a healthy body, inviting her and her 
own to beauty and strength. The author is 
evidently a physician of vast experience and 
culture, of much sympathy and delicacy, 
with the happy motive to obliterate the 
troubles and diseases to which women and 
children are incident. We wish our limits 
would allow a long review of this valuable 
work, for no woman and mother should be 
without it. 


The Holman Liver Pad is all that is 
claimed for it. What we endorse we usu- 
ally test, and this Pad we have thoroughly 
tested, thrown pbysic to the dogs and save a 
doctor’s bill. The Pad has successfully 
fought its own battles against prejudice, by 
iis own actual value. The laws of absorp- 
tion are natural and safe. The simple prin- 
ciples which the Pad controls justly entitles 
it to the high position it holds in the world 
of medical science. The writer has been a 
rheumatic invalid for years, bilious and 
melancholy with life, but the Holman Liver 
Pad cleared and strengthened the physical 
and mental atmosphere, and we are surpris 
ed in making the purposes of existence 
something as we planned. What is wealth 
or ambition witheut health? The Holman 
Liver Pad has proved to ws all that it claims 
to do, 4 








- SPECIAL NOTICES. 





The Annual Meeting of the New Eng- 
land Hospital for Women and Children 
will be held on Tuesday, October 28, 3.30, P.M., at 
the institution, Codman avenue, Boston Highlands. 
At 2.30 the house will be open. All are invited to 
visit and inspect. 


The Moral Education Association will 
give acourse of Lectures at Fraternity Rooms, Par- 
ker-Memorial Building, corner of Berkeley and Ap- 
pleton streets, Boston, on every Friday evening, at 
7.30, during the month of November. November 7, 
Mrs. Abby Morton Diaz will give a paper on, ‘‘Devel- 
opment of Character in Schvols,’"’ November 14, 
Mrs. Abba G. Woolson wil: give a paper on ‘The 
Training which Girls Need.’ November 21, Mr. 
Thomas Costing wit give apeper on “‘Ideais.’” The 
speaker and subject for November 28 will be an- 
nounced next week. These meetings are free to all 
and all are cordially invited, 


The Women’s Educational and In- 
dustrial Union, at 4 ark St., aims to do for 
women what the Young Men's Christian Union is 
doing for men. It hasa free reading-rcc--, free class- 
es, social entertaiuments, Sunday afternoon meetings, 
an Employmert Burean for the higher employments 
of women. an Industrial Department and a Protec- 
tive Department. 

The Employment Committee receive applications 
every day between the hours of eleven and twelve. 
Persons seeking employment are required to bring 
written references. 

The Industrial Department receives for sale, upon 
a small commission, any articles of Woman's work, 
and solicits the patronage of all who wish to help wo- 
men to help themselves. 

The Protective Department concerns itself with the 
interest of working-women general'y, and provides 
the services of a lawyer, without charge, for those 
whose wages are unjustly withheld. Complaints re- 
ceived between the hours of three and five on 
Wednesday and Saturday afternoons. Membership 
to the Union,one dollar annually. 











Wanted.—The ladies to know that I teach the 
dressmaker’s square, only actual measurement sys- 
tem for cutting ladies. and children’s garments with- 
ont refitting. Evening and bridal costumes a spe- 
cialty. This system is used by all leading houses 
thronghout the States. Lessons given day and 
evening, also at residences. Apprentices to learn 
dress-cutting, designing, trimming, etc. Wages after 
learning from $8 to $10. 

MADAME HALEY, 
25 Winter St., Room 15. 





J. Elliot Bond, 


173 Washington St., Boston, 


is opening new styles and elegant colorings in 


CARPETING. 


Tapestry Brussels, and Extra Supers, at 75 
per yard; yard-wide carpets, x5 cents. Thoroughly 
ni! 


seasoned 
—_— 
OIL-CLOTHS 
in all widths, a specialty, from 25 cts, to $1 per yd. 

WINDOW SHADES 

On hand, and made to order, in any styl 

at prices lower Gen. ores betase keowee o and exten, 

traw an 0 attings, 8, Mats 
Rug Patterns in great variety. ” = oan 


CARPETINGS, 


BRUSSELS, 
$1.25 to $1.50, 
TAPESTRY, 
75 cts. to $1 00, 
EXTRA SUPERFINE 
75c. to d0c. 
MEDIUM ALL-WOOL, 


50c to 60c, 
INGRAIN, 
25c to 40¢, 


OIL CLOTHS, 
25c. to $1, 


RUGS, MATS, ETC., 


All at Lowest Prices, and warranted to prove as rep 


FRANKLIN. CROSBY, 


96 HANOVER ST., near WashingtonSt, 
4w4l 


NEW CARPETS. 











We invite attention to oar FALL STOCK, embrac- 
ing the Latest Designs and Newest Colerings m 


WILTON, 
BRUSSELS, 
TAPESTRY 
& INGRAIN 


CARPETINGS, 


From the Best American and English Makers, Pri- 
ces as low as those made by any other house for the 
class of goods we offer. 


LOVEJOY & CO, 
179 Tremont St. 
James Notman, 


PHOTOGRAPHER, 


(Late of NOTMAN & CAMPBELL, Park Street.) 


STUDIO: 


99 Boylston Street, opposite Publie Gar- 
den, BOSTON. 


Studio elegantly fitted up. Operating and Dressing- 
Rooms all on first floor, so that sitters need not un- 
dergo the unpleasant necessity of climbing ap stairs 
or going up in an elevator. 


DAR 








Family Shoe Store, 


Washington, Cor. Winter St. 


Where every description of 
SHOES can be had at moderate 


prices, 


HENRY H. TUTTLE & CO. 


MISS MARCELLA BALLARD, 
Millinery, 


& Temple Place, 
BOSTON. 


(a For November. _& 


1879—PRICE REDUCED---$1.50. 
THE NURSERY. 


A Monthly Magazine for Younyest Readers. 


SUPERBLY ILLUSTRATED. (37 Send 
10 Cents for a Sample Number and Premium- List. 


JOHN L. SHOREY, Scents. 
ALEX. FLEISCHMANN, D. PH. 


62 Broad Street, Utica N.Y. 
will receive into his family some ladies desiring to 
study Gunmam witha native teacher, Best refer 
ences. 482m 
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